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Abstract 

The  task  of  object-oriented  development  raises  a  new  set  of  design  problems. 
Specifically:  how  to  scope  a  problem  based  on  objects  rather  than  functions;  how 
to  select  the  best  objects;  how  to  encapsulate  data  structures  with  the  right  set  of 
operations;  and  when  to  stop  decomposing  a  system  into  objects  and  begin  describing 
the  algorithms  that  implement  those  objects’  behaviors.  The  difficulty  of  making 
these  decisions  is  increased  when  the  requirements  documentation  was  not  developed 
with  an  object-oriented  paradigm  in  mind. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  several  software  development  environments  have 
been  proposed  or  developed  implementing  an  object-oriented  design  methodology. 
Many,  however,  are  concerned  only  with  “programming  in  the  small”  activities,  or 
with  providing  capabilities  for  capturing,  representing,  and  storing  design  decisions 
once  they  are  made,  rather  than  with  helping  the  designer  make  sound  design  deci¬ 
sions.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  supporting  design  decision  making,  the  result 
of  this  study  was  formulation  of  a  methodology  for  object-oriented  design  using  the 
concepts  of  decision  support  systems. 

This  thesis  describes  an  object-oriented  design  methodology  based  on  the  four 
problems  or  decisions  stated  above.  These  decisions  are  summarized  as  analysis , 
identification,  encapsulation,  and  decomposition.  An  object  model  structure  is  also 
defined  to  provide  a  foundation  for  organizing  design  information.  The  object  model 
is  described  by  a  set  of  database  relations,  and  includes  a  three  view  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  providing  block,  detail  and  control  flow  graphs. 

A  prototype  design  tool  was  implemented  to  evaluate  the  methodology.  Soft¬ 
ware  for  the  tool  was  developed  using  a  PC  based  implementation  of  the  Smalltalk 
Object-Oriented  Programming  Language.  Maximum  use  was  made  of  decision  sup¬ 
port  system  techniques  such  as  concept-mapping,  storyboarding,  the  hook  book, 


and  adaptive  design.  As  a  decision  support  system,  the  tool  provides  the  software 
developer  with  key  requirements  specification  and  software  engineering  qualitative 
information  to  aid  in  the  judgement  and  design  decision  making  process. 
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A  DECISION-BASED  METHODOLOGY 

FOR 

OBJECT  ORIENTED-DESIGN 


I.  Introduction 

Escalating  software  development  and  maintenance  costs  as  well  as  demand 
for  software  solutions  to  increasingly  complex  problems  have  mandated  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  engineering  reliable,  maintainable  computer  software.  One  approach  to 
improving  software  quality  is  the  use  of  the  object-oriented  paradigm  for  design  and 
programming.  This  thesis  is  concerned  with  the  design  problem. 

LI  Background 

1.1.1  The  Object-Oriented  Paradigm.  The  term  “object-oriented”  probably 
became  best  known  through  the  simulation  and  prototyping  languages  SIMULA 
and  Smalltalk  developed  in  the  1970s  (37).  The  object-  oriented  paradigm  has  been 
applied  widely  and  can  be  seen  in  the  techniques  of  a  variety  of  current  software 
application  areas.  Examples  are  the  database  entity-relationship-attribute  model, 
the  frame-based  approach  taken  in  artificial  intelligence,  and  simulation  methods 
employing  a  similar  entity-attribute- activity  model. 

Simply  put,  to  say  a  method  is  object-oriented  is  to  say  that  its  representation 
of  the  problem  space  consists  primarily  of  objects  and  their  related  attributes  and 
operations  [10].  This  approach  may  be  contrasted  with  procedural,  data-flow,  or 
data-structure  paradigms. 

One  of  the  major  applications  of  the  paradigm  based  on  the  Smalltalk  research 
is  object-oriented  programming  (OOP).  OOP  research  has  involved  the  development 
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of  a  new  generation  of  languages  based  on  objects,  which  are  organized  into  classes , 
and  inherit  attributes  and  operations  called  methods  from  other  objects  [52].  Rather 
than  relying  exclusively  on  the  logic  constructs  of  sequence,  selection,  and  iteration, 
the  main  control  structure  is  the  message  which  instructs  an  object  to  perform 
some  method  on  its  private  data.  While  such  languages  have  not  yet  entered  the 
mainstream,  the  principles  discovered  and  techniques  employed  in  OOP  may  be 
applied  to  design  of  systems  to  be  constructed  using  more  general  purpose  languages. 

1.1.2  Object-Oriented  Design  (O0D).  The  goal  of  design  is  to  produce  a 
model  or  representation  of  a  system  at  a  level  of  detail  such  that  it  can  be  built  [37]. 
Thus  a  design  of  a  software  system  is  a  model  or  representation  in  terms  that  will 
provide  sufficient  guidance  and  understanding  to  the  programmer  who  will  write  the 
program.  In  addition  to  the  end  product,  design  can  also  be  thought  of  as  either  the 
process  or  activity  of  designing.  A  methodology  for  design  must  therefore  describe 
both  the  product  and  the  activity;  in  our  case,  am  object-oriented  representation  and 
the  steps  required  to  develop  that  representation. 

Pressman  [37]  goes  on  to  further  describe  the  design  process  as  combining 

...  intuition  and  judgement  based  on  experience  in  building  similar 
entities,  a  set  of  principles  and/or  heuristics  that  guide  the  way  in  which 
the  model  evolves,  a  set  of  criteria  that  enables  quality  to  be  judged,  amd  a 
process  of  iteration  that  ultimately  leads  to  a  fin  ad  design  representation. 

Pressman’s  definition  indicates  that  in  addition  to  defining  a  model  and  some  de¬ 
sign  steps,  am  environment  is  needed  to  support  judgment  amd  choice,  embody  de¬ 
sign  principles  amd/or  heuristics,  guide  an  iterative  development  process,  and  enable 
qualitative  evaluation  of  the  finished  product. 

Several  methodologies  have  been  proposed  for  am  object-oriented  approach  to 
design.  Examples  are  [19],  [14],  [11],  [12],  [42],  and  [2]. 

When  an  object-oriented  approach  is  applied  to  the  design  of  computer  soft¬ 
ware,  a  clean,  component  level  abstraction  of  the  design  solution  is  developed  in 
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terms  of  problem  space  entities  rather  than  data  processing  constructs.  Actual  data 
structures  and  algorithms  are  hidden  within  the  objects  and  only  their  outward  be¬ 
havior  and  interrelationships  are  shown  at  the  architectural  level.  The  desirable 
software  engineering  principles  of  abstraction,  information  hiding,  and  modularity, 
are  therefore  directly  embodied  within  or  enhanced  by  the  object-oriented  paradigm 
[37]. 

OOD’s  ability  to  describe  concurrent,  complex,  and  abstract  systems  has  gen¬ 
erated  considerable  interest  in  the  software  engineering  community.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the  use  of  object-oriented  design  for  im¬ 
proving  the  development,  reliability,  and  maintainability  of  programs  written  in  the 
object-based  general  purpose  programming  language — Ada  [19]. 

1.2  Statement  of  the  Problem 

As  a  partial  life-cycle  methodology  applying  primarily  to  preliminary  design  1 
[37],  OOD’s  lack  of  compatibility  with  established  requirements  and  analysis  tech¬ 
niques,  such  as  SADT  [40]  and  Structured  Analysis  [15],  have  left  it  virtually  unused 
in  an  otherwise  rapidly  expanding  Ada  environment  for  the  DOD.  To  get  OOD  out 
of  the  classroom  and  into  the  hands  of  developers,  techniques  must  be  developed  for 
transitioning  to  OOD  from  these  accepted  analysis  methods. 

While  several  automated  tools  have  been  or  are  currently  being  developed  for 
OOD  [14]  [22]  [2],  they  are  machine  and  language  dependent,  and  unable  to  integrate 
efficiently  into  the  users’  existing  environment.  Conversely,  while  many  programming 
support  environments  are  extensible,  they  provide  mostly  implementation-oriented 
aids  such  as  code  generators  and  context-sensitive  editors  [32],  rather  than  aids  for 
the  choices  and  decisions  that  must  be  made  during  design.  Both  extensibility  and 
design  decision  support  are  needed. 

Virtually  all  OOD  methodologies  use  conventional  techniques  for  detail  design  such  as  psue- 
docode  or  flow  diagrams. 
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Finally,  since  OOD  methodologies  have  yet  to  be  proven  over  a  significant 
number  or  spectrum  of  software  development  efforts,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
right  or  beat  OOD  methodology  is.  A  significant  investment  has  been  made  by  both 
the  DOD  and  industry  in  building  expensive  software  development  environments. 
Many  such  products,  based  on  unproven  methodologies,  are  often  little  used  or  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned.  An  environment  with  the  capability  to  adapt  to  variations  in  the 
methodology  is  needed.  An  adaptive  approach  would  take  a  first  cut  methodology, 
quickly  prototype  it,  then  modify  it  over  a  period  of  time  until  a  proven  technique 
is  developed. 

l.S  Scope 

The  problems  of  transition ,  integration ,  and  adaptation  discussed  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  section  are  the  focus  of  this  effort.  A  methodology  is  presented  for  transitioning 
to  an  object-oriented  design  from  a  formal  requirements  specification.  The  method¬ 
ology  is  implemented  in  a  prototype  environment  which  emphasizes  software  design 
phase  decisions.  The  environment  demonstrates  the  benefits  of  on-line  access  to 
the  requirements  analysis  database  information.  Finally,  the  user  interface  is  user 
adaptive — even  to  the  extent  of  altering  the  OOD  methodology. 

This  thesis  is  not  a  defense  of  object-oriented  design,  nor  a  proof  of  concept 
for  the  object-oriented  approach  in  general.  Rather,  we  assume  the  validity  of  the 
object-oriented  and  software  engineering  principles  involved,  and  define  and  proto¬ 
type  a  generic,  language  independent  OOD  methodology  and  environment,  suitable 
for  adaptation  and  research. 

1-4  Research  Approach 

1.4-1  Model  Definition.  The  first  step  to  developing  a  transition  methodology 
was  to  understand  and  define  the  requirements  and  design  models  to  be  used.  A 
thorough  review  of  the  literature  was  performed  to  delineate  generic  design  and 
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requirements  specification  models.  A  definition  and  representation  of  the  object 
model  which  best  applies  to  design  was  selected.  The  resulting  model  descriptions 
and  definitions  are  presented  in  Chapter  II. 


1.4.2  OOD  Methodology.  Once  the  definitions  were  established,  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  was  developed  for  OOD  with  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  methodology  must  provide  a  framework  for  implementing  current  object- 
oriented  concepts. 

2.  The  methodology  must  be  independent  of  the  paradigm  used  to  state  the  sys¬ 
tems  requirements. 

3.  The  methodology  must  be  independent  of  the  programming  language  to  be 
used  to  implement  the  system. 

4.  The  methodology  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  new  advances  in  object-oriented 
design  concepts  and  practices. 

5.  The  methodology  must  be  useful  for  producing  a  complete  design  specification. 

6.  The  methodology  must  be  easy  to  use. 

Validation  of  the  methodology  was  accomplished  through  inspection,  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  sample  problem,  and  evaluation  by  a  team  of  software  engineering  experts. 

1.4.3  Requirements  for  a  Decision  Aid.  Analysis  of  the  design  problem  itself 
revealed  the  significance  of  the  decisions  involved  in  software  design.  That  is,  to 
produce  a  good  design,  good  decisions  must  be  made.  Pressman’s  definition  quoted 
earlier  confirms  this  assessment.  We  concluded  then,  that  an  effective  support  en¬ 
vironment  must  support  the  decision  aspects  of  design.  This  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  concepts  of  decision  support  systems  (DSS)  should  be  used  to  develop  a 
prototype  Decision  Aid  for  OOD.  Applicable  DSS  concepts  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chapter  II. 

The  methodologies  for  developing  DSSs  were  used  to  determine  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  prototype  decision  aid.  The  problem  was  concept  mapped  [48]  and  a 
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feature  chart  [41]  and  storyboards  [5j  were  developed  to  represent  the  user  decision 
processes  embodied  in  the  methodology. 

The  kernel  system  to  implement  as  a  prototype  was  chosen  based  on  the  concept 
maps  of  the  requirements  and  design  models,  the  storyboards  representing  the  00D 
methodology,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  environment  chosen  for  implementation. 

While  a  formal  statement  of  requirements  was  produced,  in  keeping  with  the 
adaptive  or  iterative  design  philosophy  [25],  these  requirements  were  never  considered 
“final”  or  “frozen”.  Built  into  the  DSS  was  a  Hook  Book  [49]  tool  which  was  used 
to  discover  and  record  possible  modifications,  problems,  and  corrections — many  of 
which  were  implemented,  thus  changing  requirements.  Chapter  IV  presents  detailed 
requirements  for  the  decision  aid. 

1-4-4  Implementation  and  Evaluation  of  the  Prototype.  Design  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  aid  began  with  the  high  level  storyboards  and  feature  chart  and  contined  with 
the  choice  of  components  to  be  used  to  build  the  modelbase,  database,  and  dialogue 
portions  of  the  system.  The  specification  for  the  dialogue  component  required  that  it 
be  easily  modifiable,  able  to  support  fast  prototyping  of  a  window  and  mouse  based 
environment,  and  able  to  integrate  with  the  existing  environment.  The  Smalltalk/V 
Object  Oriented  Programming  System  (OOPS)  was  chosen  to  support  this  compo¬ 
nent  and  was  inplemented  on  a  Zenith  Data  Systems  Z-248  micro-computer. 

The  DCDS  [46]  software  development  environment  was  used  to  support  the 
initial  requirements  specification  database.  Hardware  and  software  configuration 
problems  prevented  direct  integration  with  the  DCDS  database,  consequently  the 
requirements  were  downloaded  from  the  database  to  text  and  graphics  files  for  ac¬ 
cess  by  the  Smalltalk  environment.  The  prototype’s  modelbase  only  consists  of 
textual  data  for  the  heuristics  and  consistency  checking  aspects  of  the  tool;  so  it  was 
implemented  via  Smalltalk  text  windows.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  design  process 
and  rationale  for  specific  design  decisions  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 


Formal  evaluation  criteria  for  the  Prototype  was  based  on  the  Utilization- 
Oriented  Evaluation  model  presented  in  [38].  This  methodology  is  based  on  decisions 
which  will  be  made  regarding  acceptance  of  the  thesis,  further  research,  etc.  and 
applies  specifically  to  the  evaluation  of  DSS.  Evaluation  criteria  and  results  are  also 
presented  in  Chapter  V. 

1.5  Maximum  Expected  Gain 

This  thesis  presents  object-oriented  design  as  a  practical,  and  hopefully,  us¬ 
able  design  technique  which  extends,  rather  than  requires  obsolescence  of  current  re¬ 
quirements,  design,  and  programming  methods  and  tools.  The  definitions  and  meth¬ 
ods  presented  will  aid  a  software  developer’s  understanding  of  the  object-oriented 
paradigm  and  its  relationship  to  more  familiar  software  development  techniques. 

The  DSS  techniques  employed  demonstrated  their  usefulness  in  developing 
software  design  support  systems  as  well  as  application  to  other  design  environments. 
It  is  hoped  this  research  will  spur  continued  investigation  of  both  OOD  methodologies 
and  DSS  techniques  by  providing  a  test-bed  for  such  work.  Additionally,  the  tool 
may  be  used  to  support  computer-aided  instruction  for  OOD  and  related  software 
engineering  concepts. 
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II.  Models  and  Concepts 


2. 1  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  concepts  and  underlying  models 
foundational  to  the  thesis.  We  will  first  look  at  the  object-oriented  paradigm  and  how 
it  has  been  applied  to  programming  (OOP)  and  design  (OOD).  Next,  a  general  model 
for  an  object-oriented  design  will  be  presented.  A  survey  of  requirements  analysis  and 
specification  techniques  follows  along  with  a  general  model  for  stating  requirements. 
Finally,  we  will  describe  the  decision  support  techniques  used  to  develop  the  decision 
aid. 

Before  getting  into  these  concepts,  we  must  describe  the  technique  we  used  to 
understand  and  present  them:  concept  mapping. 

2.1.1  Concept  Mapping.  A  concept  map  is  a  simple  unstructured  entity- 
relationship  diagram  with  entities  represented  by  ovals  and  relationships  represented 
by  directed  arrows  [34],  Following  arrows  from  entity  to  entity  provides  a  means 
for  quickly  identifying  the  relationships  between  those  entities.  Concept  maps  can 
describe  one  or  more  main  entities,  identified  by  directed  arrows  mostly  pointing 
away  from  the  entity.  The  concept  maps  in  this  thesis  use  a  darker  oval  to  represent 
central  concepts  for  clairity. 

The  concept  map  is  not  only  a  means  of  representing  an  idea  or  stating  a 
proposition,  but  can  be  used  to  elicit  information  from  a  knowledgeable  source. 
Concept  maps  have  been  used  by  analysts,  for  example,  in  problem  understanding 
and  requirements  determination  for  developing  decision  support  systems  [48]. 

The  'oncept  map  in  Figure  2.1  describes  ideas  about  concept  maps  discussed 
by  McFarren  in  [48].  The  figures  in  this  chapter,  almost  all  concept  maps,  present  an 
excellent  insight  into  the  material  covered.  That  the  information  can  be  assimilated 
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much  quicker  via  the  concept  maps  than  by  reading  the  text  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  the  tool. 

2.2  The  Object-Oriented  Paradigm 

The  object-oriented  paradigm  was  introduced  briefly  in  the  previous  chapter. 
We  said  that  it  was  a  model  for  representing  something  in  terms  of  its  entities  or 
objects,  their  attributes,  and  the  operations  which  they  may  perform  or  which  they 
suffer  of  other  objects. 

The  object-oriented  paradigm  can  be  used  to  present  a  static  view  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  which  comprise  a  problem  domain,  as  well  as  the  behavior  of  such  compo¬ 
nents  under  various  conditions.  A  functional  view,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  the 
steps  or  processes  which  must  be  performed  to  accomplish  a  single  objective.  In 
a  mathematical  sense,  the  object-oriented  paradigm  is  analogous  to  sets  while  the 
functional  paradigm  is  comparable  to  algorithms.  Which  representation  to  use  would 
naturally  depend  on  what  we  are  trying  to  represent  and  why  we  want  to  represent 
it. 

For  four  decades  our  computer  software  systems  have  been  designed  and  pro¬ 
gramed  functionally.  That  is,  with  some  objective  in  mind,  a  series  of  steps  is  arrived 
at  which  accomplishes  that  objective,  i.e.,  an  algorithm.  This  method  works  fine  for 
programs  which  accomplish  a  single  function,  or  a  sequence  of  related  functions.  But 
in  the  real  world,  events  consist  of  complex  interactions  between  entities  performing 
possibly  many  functions  simultaneously,  each  of  which  affects  cne  another’s  state 
and  subsequent  behavior. 

Functionally  developed  software  systems  that  attempt  to  represent  or  control 
real  world  entities  exhibit  weak  cohesion  regarding  the  current  state  or  behavior 
of  those  entities.  State  information  is  often  scattered  throughout  global  storage  or 
exists  only  in  temporary  variables,  which  then  become  control  flags.  The  presence 
of  many  such  control  flags  promotes  tight  coupling.  Procedural  behaviors  are  of- 
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>  ten  dependent  on  the  current  state  of  global  data  which  may  be  modified  by  other 

seemingly  unrelated  procedures.  These  problems  result  in  software  which  is  unreli¬ 
able  and  difficult  to  maintain.  An  object-oriented  approach  to  software  development 
shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  functions  to  be  performed  to  entities  which  must  be 
represented. 

In  the  following  sections  we  will  focus  on  life  cycle  implications  of  the  paradigm 
with  emphasis  on  programming  and  design. 

2.2.1  The  Object-Oriented  Paradigm  in  the  Life  cycle.  Figure  2.2  depicts  the 
classic  “waterfall  model”  of  the  software  development  life  cycle  as  a  multi-step  process 
of  translating  user  requirements  into  a  computer  language.  What  this  implies  is  that 
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there  is  a  semantic  gap  between  the  users’  view  of  the  problem  and  the  computer’s 
implementation  of  a  solution.  Each  of  the  first  several  phases  presents  a  new  view 
or  language  level  representation  of  the  system  and  requires  translation  from  the 
previous  language.  Many  of  the  problems  in  software  development  stem  from  these 
translations.  Because  translating  is  a  communicative  process,  it  is  fraught  with 
ambiguity  and  misunderstanding  [10]. 

It  is  this  ambiguity  software  engineers  would  like  to  reduce  or  eliminate  through 
use  of  the  object-oriented  paradigm.  In  this  attempt,  it  has  been  applied  to  both 
design  and  programming,  and  researchers  are  currently  exploring  object-oriented 
requirements  analysis  techniques.  A  major  concern  is  where  the  paradigm  can  be 
applied  beneficially,  and  where  it  only  muddies  the  water. 

Figure  2.3  gives  an  overview  of  the  application  of  object  oriented  concepts  to 
design  and  programming.  In  addition,  it  shows  the  desirable  software  engineering 
concepts  embodied  in  the  paradigm.  In  his  thesis  examining  the  theoretical  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  paradigm,  Bralick  [10]  states,  “The  object-oriented  paradigm  provides 
a  natural  structure  for  describing  and  decomposing  systems.”  By  using  this  more 
natural  representation,  the  object-oriented  paradigm  lets  us  simplify  translation  by 
mapping  language  terminology  more  closely  to  that  of  the  user. 

Since  the  paradigm  was  first  articulated  in  the  context  of  programming,  it’s 
only  natural  that  the  first  major  research  emphasis  should  be  in  developing  object- 
oriented  programming  languages  [13].  Because  many  object-oriented  principles  stem 
from  this  background,  we  will  take  a  look  at  object-oriented  programming  before 
moving  on  to  the  design  issue. 

2.2.2  Object-Oriented  Programming  (OOP).  In  OOP  an  object  is  “some  pri¬ 
vate  data  and  a  set  of  operations  that  can  access  that  data”  [13].  OOP  systems 
consist  primarily  of  many  such  objects  communicating  with  one  another  via  mes¬ 
sages  which  invoke  the  target  object’s  operations  or  methods.  These  messages  act 
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like  mathematical  functions,  i.e.  they  return  a  value  or  the  result  of  the  operation 
and  may  require  one  or  more  parameters.  In  this  sense,  they  are  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  conventional  function  calls.  In  fact,  an  OOP  method’s  detail  code  might 
look  much  like  that  of  any  modern  programming  language  such  as  Pascal.  We  will 
soon  see,  however,  that  OOP  languages  possess  or  apply  certain  characteristics  very 
differently  than  do  conventional  procedural  languages. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  to  be  object-oriented,  a  programming  language  must 
exhibit  four  characteristics:  information  hiding  or  encapsulation,  data  abstraction, 
dynamic  binding,  and  inheritance  of  attributes  and  methods  [36].  The  implications 
of  these  principles  to  the  capabilities  of  the  language  are  what  differentiates  an  OOP 
from  conventional  procedural  languages. 

Information  hiding  is  more  than  the  ability  to  modularize  code.  OOP  requires 
the  ability  to  represent  objects,  their  state  memory  and  operation  code  in  a  single 
module.  Procedures  in  most  languages  cannot  retain  the  state  of  local  variables. 
Using  global  variables  or  passing  pointers  to  external  data  only  tightens  the  coupling 
between  modules  which  is  something  we  would  like  to  avoid. 

Data  abstraction  is  the  ability  to  represent  and  manipulate  data  structures  in 
terms  more  analogous  to  their  real  world  counterparts.  More  than  just  using  mean¬ 
ingful  labels  for  variables,  abstraction  requires  the  ability  to  define  new  types  that 
relieve  the  programmer  from  having  to  know  or  mess  with  the  underlying  structure. 
Abstraction,  as  such,  can  be  found  in  most  modern  procedural  languages  such  as 
Pascal  and  Ada.  However  in  an  OOP  language,  the  idea  is  carried  a  step  further  by 
requiring  that  an  object  only  be  manipulated  through  its  operations  [52]. 

Hybrid  languages  like  Ada  have  been  extended  to  support  the  structure  of 
programs  such  that,  at  a  high  level,  data  structures  may  be  private  or  hidden  from 
other  objects.  However,  in  an  OOP  language  such  as  Smalltalk,  even  the  smallest 
number  or  character  is  an  object  manipulated  through  messages  invoking  its  associ¬ 
ated  methods.  Procedural  languages  explicitly  define  most  operations  through  the 
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language’s  syntax  rules,  and  implement  them  in  the  compiler’s  elaboration  of  the 
code.  In  an  object-oriented  language,  even  the  simple  operations  of  “+”  and 
are  implemented  as  methods  on  objects  such  as  integer  or  floating  point  and  can  be 
modified  for  new  classes  which  might  inherit  such  operations. 

Thus  while  languages  like  Ada  explicitly  define  constructs  to  support  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  objects,  the  object-oriented  paradigm  is  inherent  in  languages  like 
Smalltalk.  This  is  not  to  say  one  method  is  preferred  over  the  other,  but  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  that  must  be  understood  in  order  to  appreciate  the  concepts 
involved  in  OOP. 

Dynamic  binding  requires  that  a  data  structure  not  be  bound  to  a  type  or 
memory  location  or  even  size  until  program  execution.  This  is  just  the  opposite 
of  the  requirement  for  strong  static  binding  found  in  most  modern  programming 
languages  such  as  Ada,  and  involves  a  tradeoff  between  structure  and  flexibility.  Its 
primary  benefit  lies  in  prototyping  and  simplifying  experimentation  when  an  object’s 
exact  structure  or  behavior  may  be  initially  unknown  [52]. 

Inheritance  and  class  refer  to  the  static  relationship  between  objects.  The 
concept  of  objects  belonging  to  some  class  allows  us  to  categorize  objects  by  their 
common  structure  and  behavior  as  well  as  to  create  new  classes  by  altering  the 
characteristics  of  some  existing  class.  Inheritance  differs  from  object  cloning  or 
generic  code  instantiation  in  that  we  reuse  unchanged  behaviors  by  referencing  rather 
than  reproducing  the  code.  It  differs  from  use  of  library  routines  since  operations 
are  localized  and  automatically  available  to  objects  in  the  class  without  having  to  be 
explicitly  included  and  called.  Localizing  code  in  a  class  structure  and  inheritance 
effectively  reduces  code  bulk  and  simplifies  program  construction  and  debugging. 
However,  it  achieves  this  at  the  expense  of  increased  overhead  and  tightened  coupling 
of  incrementally  defined  structures  and  operations  within  the  classes. 

We  have  highlighted  some  of  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  OOP  languages 
and  indicated  why  there  exists  such  debate  over  which  languages  are  object-oriented, 
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class-oriented,  object-based,  or  excluded  completely  [52].  Our  objective,  however,  is 
to  see  how  OOP  work  relates  to  our  main  interest — design. 

Cox  states  that  his  intention  in  using  OOP  is  to  try  to  avoid  design  altogether 
through  reuse  of  code  [27].  This  would  eliminate  a  level  of  language  in  development 
by  using  a  programming  language  at  such  a  high  level  that  user  requirements  could 
be  programmed  directly.  As  language  constructs  become  orders  of  magnitude  more 
powerful,  fewer  are  needed  to  build  a  system.  Systems  can  thus  be  developed  more 
quickly,  are  simpler  and  more  reliable,  require  less  maintenance,  and  programmers 
can  become  more  productive.  This  goal  is  similar  to  the  automatic  programming 
approach  which  requires  a  language-based  requirements  specification  which  can  be 
automatically  translated  into  executable  code  [6]. 

The  problem  with  both  concepts  is  that  historically,  as  components  have  be¬ 
come  more  powerful,  rather  than  accepting  simpler  systems,  users  have  wanted  even 
more  powerful  and  complex  products.  No  one  would  suggest,  for  instance,  that  the 
advent  of  the  80186  microprocessor,  which  replaced  about  20  individual  chips,  issued 
in  an  age  of  simple,  automatically  constructed  computers.  It  merely  provided  room 
for  more  memory,  co-processors,  etc.  Today’s  micros  are  just  as  crowded  inside  as 
yesterdays  were;  they  just  do  a  lot  more.  The  same  can  be  said  for  software.  A  few 
years  ago,  64  kilobytes  of  user  memory  appeared  to  be  an  upper  bound  for  micro¬ 
computer  applications.  Try  to  find  a  full  featured  word  processor  or  spread  sheet 
program  for  today’s  micro  that  will  run  in  64  K! 

Thus,  no  matter  how  high-level  we  make  the  languages,  there  will  always  be 
larger  and  even  more  complex  systems  required  whose  efficiency  and  performance 
requirements  dictate  a  rigorous  software  design  be  performed  prior  to  programming. 
The  application  of  OOP  has  therefore  been  toward  programming  in  the  small,  and 
design  has  just  not  been  a  significant  topic  of  discussion.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  have  we  begun  to  see  object-oriented  design  issues  raised  [27],  We  will  explore 
some  of  these  issues  in  the  next  section. 


2.2.8  Object-Oriented  Design  (OOD).  Referring  back  to  the  waterfall  model 
of  Figure  2.2,  we  see  that  design  is  concerned  with  translating  a  requirements  specifi¬ 
cation  into  a  design  specification.  As  we  said  in  the  introduction,  both  the  “product” 
of  design  as  well  as  the  “process”  must  be  addressed.  We  will  first  look  at  general 
attributes  of  the  products  involved  in  OOD,  then  explore  the  principles  which  apply 
to  the  process .  A  complete  OOD  methodology  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  III. 

Any  methodology  for  translation  must  take  into  account  the  languages  we  are 
translating  from  (the  requirements  specification)  and  to  (the  design  specification). 
Figure  2.4  shows  the  basic  attributes  of  these  products. 

In  the  general  sense,  all  software  requirements  documents  consist  of  at  least  a 
textual  functional  specification  and  an  interface  description.  In  addition,  they  are 
often  complemented  by  graphical  flow  diagrams  and/or  a  data  dictionary.  In  the 
same  way,  software  designs,  regardless  of  methodology,  must  depict  the  modular 
architecture,  the  interfaces  between  modules,  and  the  flow  of  control  which  describes 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  system.  A  Complete  object-oriented  design  specification 
must  represent  all  three  of  these  attributes.  We  will  describe  the  specifics  of  an  OOD 
specification  later  in  this  chapter. 

Knowing  the  components  of  the  specifications,  we  can  address  the  design  pro¬ 
cess  itself.  The  concept  map  of  Figure  2.5  depicts  various  methods  currently  in 
use  for  carrying  out  the  processes  of  analysis,  design,  and  programming.  From  this 
diagram  we  can  see  the  various  underlying  models  or  paradigms  upon  which  the 
methods  are  based.  Several  questions  are  also  brought  to  mind:  “Is  there  a  ‘best’ 
method  for  all  problems?”  “Are  certain  methods  appropriate  only  to  certain  classes 
of  problems?”  “Should  a  single  paradigm  be  used  throughout  the  lifecycle?”  We 
may  not  have  definitive  answers  to  these  questions,  but  assuming  that  the  object- 
oriented  model  is  good,  we  hope  to  answer  the  question,  “Can  OOD  be  used  without 
requiring  object-oriented  analysis  and  programming  methods?” 
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Figure  2.4.  The  Attributes  of  Software  Development  Specifications 


Figure  2.5,  Software  Development  Methods 
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and  rationale  for  specific  design  decisions  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 
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Just  as  there  are  general  characteristics  of  specifications,  there  exist  general 
software  engineering  principles  which  apply  to  the  design  process.  Pressman  [37]  lists 
those  specifically  addressed  by  00D  as  abstraction,  information  hiding,  and  modu¬ 
larity.  While  the  principles  themselves  are  not  new,  he  states,  “only  OOD  provides 
a  mechanism  that  enables  the  designer  to  achieve  all  three  without  complexity  or 
compromise.”  We  have  already  seen  how  these  principles  can  be  compromised  when 
certain  classes  of  systems  are  developed  functionally. 

Comparing  Pressman’s  list  of  principles  with  OOP  characteristics  reveals  some 
parallels  and  some  differences.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  distinction  between  the 
design  and  programming  activities.  Dynamic  binding  and  inheritance  are  excluded 
from  Pressman’s  list — presumably  due  to  their  strong  implementation-orientation 
and  applicability  to  experimental  development  methods  which  avoid  a  formal  design 
phase.  However,  we  believe  inheritance  may  play  an  important  role  in  design  as  well. 

2.2.3. 1  Abstraction.  When  describing  a  system,  the  first  step  is  to  sim¬ 
plify  or  narrow  its  scope  so  we  can  understand  it  at  its  highest  “level  of  abstraction.”. 
As  we  go  into  more  detail,  our  abstraction  changes.  With  OOD,  our  abstraction  is 
in  terms  of  its  natural  components — referred  to  and  described  in  their  own  prob¬ 
lem  domain  terminology,  rather  than  as  a  set  of  processes  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  or  objective  of  the  system. 

Each  component  or  object  is  characterized  by  its  behavior  and  those  assertions 
which  may  be  made  about  its  state.  This  state  can  change  when  the  object  suffers 
or  performs  some  behavior.  Objects,  behaviors,  and  the  attributes  which  represent 
types  of  assertions  can  be  complex  and  thus  composed  of  simpler  sub-components. 

Abstraction  also  lets  us  take  a  “black  box”  view  of  components  of  the  system 
at  their  highest  level.  That  is,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  low  level  details 
contained  within  the  component.  This  component  view  enables  creation  of  libraries 
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of  reusable  parts  or  sub-parts,  reducing  the  number  of  levels  of  abstraction  needed 
when  decomposing  the  system. 


2. 2. 3. 2  Modularity.  The  concept  of  decomposing  a  system  into  simpler 
modules  has  been  around  for  four  decades  [37].  The  problem  is  not  whether  or 
not  to  modularize,  but  how  to  encapsulate  system  components  into  well  structured 
modules. 

Traditionally,  modules  were  determined  by  the  functional  decomposition  of 
the  system,  i.e.,  mapping  functional  requirements  directly  to  the  partitioning  of 
the  design.  In  OOD,  however,  a  module  is  identified  as  a  data  structure  and  the 
operations  that  act  on  it.  Both  the  data  structure  and  its  operations  are  co-located 
in  that  module  or  object.  This  gives  OOD  modules  strong  cohesion. 

Cohesion  is  strongest  when  modules  perform  a  single  function  [37].  In  proce¬ 
dural  designs,  cohesion  may  be  strong  at  the  lowest  level,  but  for  large  problems, 
hierarchical  structuring  requires  combining  activities  such  that  at  higher  levels  co¬ 
hesion  is  weak.  These  high  level  functions  are  often  described  in  such  arbitrary  and 
ambiguous  terms  as  “Process .Message”.  With  OOD  we  say  a  module  has  strong  co¬ 
hesion  if  it  represents  a  single  entity.  Even  at  the  highest  level  of  a  system  composed 
of  a  set  of  communicating  objects,  the  system  itself  can  be  considered  a  single  object. 
A  complex  top  level  object  such  as  “Communications_System”  is  neither  arbitrary 
nor  ambiguous  and  describes  a  very  specific  problem  domain  entity. 

2. 2. 3. 3  Information  Hiding.  Not  only  can  details  be  hidden  by  levels 
of  abstraction,  they  can  also  be  hidden  and  protected  from  other  components.  In 
OOD,  a  component  cannot  access  another’s  private  data  structure,  only  its  visi¬ 
ble  interface.  This  promotes  the  principle  of  “loose  coupling”  in  that  it  eliminates 
hidden  dependencies  between  modules.  Information  hiding  carries  implications  for 
development  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  reliability  of  operation. 
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Once  a  module’s  interface  has  been  determined,  lower  level  design  decisions  are 
isolated  to  a  specific  component  of  the  system  and  do  not  affect  development  of  other 
components.  This  characteristic,  called  “functional  independence,”  makes  object 
behaviors  straight  forward,  simplifies  testing,  and  makes  systems  more  reliable.  Since 
the  effects  of  a  change  are  localized,  debugging  and  maintenance  are  also  streamlined. 

2.2. 3.4  Inheritance.  In  00D,  objects  are  determined  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  domain  rather  than  a  solution- space  class  hierarchy.  Operations  and  attributes 
aren’t  inherited,  they  are  observed  through  analysis  of  the  object’s  discernable  be¬ 
havior  within  the  scope  of  the  problem.  As  such,  inheritance  doesn’t  seem  to  apply 
in  the  analysis,  identification,  and  encapsulation  of  objects.  However,  once  the  spec¬ 
ification  for  an  object  is  developed  at  its  highest  level,  inheritance  may  be  used  in 
the  decomposition,  or  rather  construction  of  the  object.  Seidewitz  points  out  that 
inheritance  should  be  hidden  in  design  through  this  type  of  bottom-up  application 

[27]. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  reuse  of  concepts  or  frameworks  here  rather  than  the 
reuse  of  code.  That  is,  if  we  recognize  in  an  object  a  familiar  structure  and  behavior, 
we  need  only  specify  that  this  new  object  is  an  instance  of  some  known  class  of 
objects  with  possibly  some  minor  modifications.  The  decision  to  refer  to  the  known 
class  is  based  on  the  significance  of  the  differences  attributed  to  the  new  object,  i.e., 
the  cost/benefit  of  modification  versus  redesign. 

While  Pressman  offers  an  example  of  design  using  inheritance  involving  ge¬ 
ometric  shapes  [37],  many  read  system  involve  interacting  dissimilar  objects  which 
do  not  fit  into  such  a  neat  class  hierarchy.  The  author’s  experience  indicates  that 
inheritance  in  design  is  seldom  formally  used  since  supporting  resources  are  not  yet 
widely  available.  Formalization  would  require  a  library  of  generic  software  module 
designs  which  would  need  to  be  maintained,  cataloged,  and  readily  available  in  the 
designer’s  environment.  Informally  however,  a  software  engineer  often  applies  the 
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essence  of  inheritance  by  recalling  a  previous  design,  or  retrieving  one  from  some 
previous  work,  and  massaging  it  to  fit  the  new  problem.  This  type  of  reuse  improves 
productivity  and  should  be  supported  in  any  modern  design  environment. 
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2.3  The  Object  Model 


In  this  section  we  will  formally  define  the  underlying  object  model  used  for 
development  of  the  thesis  and  describe  its  representation  in  a  design  specification. 

2.3.1  Definition  of  the  Object  Model.  All  along  we  have  been  using  the  terms 
“object”,  “operation”,  and  “attribute”  to  describe  components  of  the  object  model. 
We  have  also  mentioned  the  additional  terms  “method”  and  “message”.  We  have 
referred  to  several  informal  definitions  used  for  these  terms  based  on  the  author  and 
context  of  the  discussion.  But  since  definitions  vary  slightly  from  author  to  author, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  working  definition  of  the  object  model  for  our  purposes. 

We  begin  with  two  definitions  of  the  object  model:  Bralick’s  theoretical  model 
[10]  and  the  Smalltalk  model  [20],  then  proceed  to  define  a  model  appropriate  to 
design.  We  chose  Bralick’s  model  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  attempt  to 
provide  a  rigorous,  firmly  founded  definition  of  the  paradigm.  The  Smalltalk  model, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the  defacto  standard  to  which  all  other  proposed 
implementations  of  the  paradigm  are  measured. 

2.3. 1.1  A  Theoretical  Object  Model.  Bralick’s  object  model  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  2.6  and  the  components  of  the  model  are  defined  as  follows: 

object  A  unique  entity  composed  of  am  identifier,  a  set  of  attributes,  a  set  of 
behaviors,  and  a  set  of  objects,  and  having  a  link  to  its  parent  object. 

attribute  A  property  of  an  entity  or  object  which  associates  a  value  from  a  domain 
of  vadues  with  the  entity  at  a  point  in  time.  A  such,  it  serves  to  limit,  identify, 
or  describe  an  object.  An  attribute  is  composed  of  am  identifier,  a  value,  and  a 
set  of  attributes,  and  ha^  a  link  to  its  parent  attribute. 

behavior  An  action  an  object  can  perform  which  results  in  a  change  in  the  state 
of  the  attribute(s)  of  some  object.  A  behavior  is  composed  of  an  identifier,  a 
set  of  attributes,  and  a  set  of  behaviors,  has  a  link  to  its  parent  behavior,  amd 
may  map  to  an  operation. 

identifier  An  arbitrary  string  which  uniquely  identifies  an  object,  behavior  or  at¬ 
tribute  within  some  context. 


L 
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Figure  2.6.  Bralick’s  Theoretical  Object  Model  [10] 


value  Represented  as  either  a  numeric  value,  a  selection  from  a  discrete  set  of 
possible  values,  or  an  arbitrary  string. 

operation  The  algorithmic  description  or  sequence  of  executable  statements  per- 
formable  on  some  object. 

link  An  association  of  an  entity  with  the  parent  or  owner  of  the  set  to  which  the 
entity  belongs. 


This  definition  reveals  the  fully  recursive  nature  of  objects.  Objects  can  be 
constructed  of,  or  decomposed  into  sub-objects;  behaviors  can  invoke  one  or  more 
sub-behaviors;  and  attributes  can  be  described  generally,  then  gradually  broken  down 
into  increasingly  complex  data  structures.  The  model  also  supports  relationships 
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Table  2.1.  Object  Classification  [10] 
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between  objects  through  their  attributes.  That  is,  since  an  attribute’s  value  can  be 
a  string,  it  can  act  as  a  reference  to  another  object’s  identifier. 

Bralick  also  demonstrated  the  paradigm’s  ability  to  represent  any  computable 
function,  i.e.,  it  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  a  Turing  Machine.  This  is  what  we  need 
in  design:  a  medium  powerful  enough  to  represent  any  problem  in  its  own  natural 
terms,  rather  than  squeezing  it  into  the  restrictions  or  terminology  of  a  programming 
language  or  methodology. 

Rather  than  limit  an  object  to  only  representing  a  state  machine,  Bralick  lists 
eight  general  classifications  of  objects  based  on  the  nature  of  their  behaviors.  These 
types  are  listed  in  Table  2.1.  This  might  be  considered  an  extension  of  Booch’s 
classification  of  objects  as  actors,  agents,  and  servers,  and  of  operations  as  construc¬ 
tors,  selectors,  and  iterators  [8].  Such  classification  schemes  can  be  very  useful  in 
determining  how  to  best  associate  objects  with  the  appropriate  operations. 

Attempting  to  use  the  model  for  design  reveals  two  significant  limitations. 
First,  is  a  lack  of  an  explicit  means  for  describing  object  interactions.  Objects  exist, 
they  behave,  they  have  state,  they  can  be  complex,  but  they  have  no  means  of 
executing  the  behaviors  they  require  or  suffer  of  other  objects. 
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Second,  the  model  suffers  from  being  too  ambiguous  for  use  in  design.  For 
instance,  a  single  data  structure  may  be  described  variously  as  an  object  with  a  set 
of  attributes,  a  single  attribute  which  itself  contains  a  subset  of  attributes,  a  set 
of  sub-objects  which  each  have  attributes  or  sub-objects,  etc.  Such  flexibility  does 
not  provide  a  designer  with  a  clear  picture  of  how  to  proceed  in  defining  an  object. 
Although  this  ambiguity  may  be  useful  for  some  purposes1,  precise  communication 
is  the  objective  of  design. 

2. 3. 1.2  An  Object  Model  for  Programming.  The  Smalltalk  model,  shown 
in  Figure  2.7,  is  not  so  clearly  spelled  out  or  defended  theoretically  as  Bralick’s 
model;  however,  it  does  effectively  accomplish  its  intended  purpose — implementing 
an  object-oriented  language.  This  is  of  significance  to  us  since  we  require  a  model 
capable  of  representing  the  real  world  complex  interrelationships  between  objects. 
From  [20]  and  [17]  we  present  the  following  definition: 

object  A  self-describing,  protected  data  structure  which  encapsulates  information 
and  provides  functionality.  Every  object  is  an  instance  of  some  class. 

class  A  program  module  which  defines  the  behavior  of  similar  objects  by  specifying 
the  variables  they  contain  and  the  methods  available  for  responding  to  messages 
sent  to  them.  Classes  are  also  objects  contained  in  global  variables  so  they  can 
be  referred  to  in  expressions.  Classes  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchy  where  each 
class  is  a  subclass  of  some  other  class  or  the  root  class  called  Object. 

subclass  A  class  which  inherits  the  functionality  of  all  its  superclasses  in  the  hi¬ 
erarchy.  Each  class  builds  on  its  superclasses  by  adding  its  own  methods  and 
variables. 

variable  A  container  for  a  single  object  which  can  be  of  three  kinds:  instance , 
temporary  or  shared. 

instance  variables  Represent  the  internal  state  or  private  memory  of  an  object 
and  may  be  referred  to  by  name  or  by  an  integer  index.  Each  member  of  a  class 
has  its  own  separate  instance  variables  which  exist  for  the  life  of  the  object. 

temporary  variable  Created  in  and  exists  for  the  lifetime  of  a  method ;  and  act 
as  method  arguments ,  method  temporaries ,  or  block  arguments. 

'Bralick  cites  human  communication  as  being  ambiguous  as  an  example  of  the  value  of  flexibility 
in  the  model  [10] 
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shared  variable  Objects  defined  in  dictionaries  or  pools  which  are  accessible  by 
other  objects.  Global  variables  are  available  from  every  object  while  class  vari¬ 
ables  are  only  available  to  the  class,  subclasses,  and  instances  of  the  class  and 
its  subclasses. 

method  An  algorithm  performed  by  an  object  in  response  to  receiving  a  message. 
A  method  may  change  that  object’s  state  or  send  messages  to  other  objects. 
Class  methods  implement  messages  sent  to  the  class,  while  instance  methods 
implement  messages  sent  to  instances  of  the  class. 

message  A  request  for  an  object  to  perform  an  operation.  Identified  by  a  message 
selector,  it  specifies  what  to  do,  but  not  how  an  operation  should  be  performed. 
The  receiver  of  a  message  is  either  the  class  object  or  an  object  that  is  and 
instance  of  the  class  that  defines  the  method. 


From  the  definition,  we  can  immediately  see  the  implementation  and  language 
specific  features  of  the  model.  We  can  also  see  most  of  the  elements  of  the  theoretical 
model.  For  example,  the  instance  variables  represent  both  an  object’s  set  of  sub¬ 
objects  and  its  set  of  attributes,  which,  since  they  themselves  represent  objects, 
provide  for  a  recursive  decomposition.  An  explicit  decomposition  of  methods  into 
sub-methods  is  not  given.  However,  since  methods  may  send  messages  to  their  own 
or  other  objects,  invoking  other  methods,  complex  behaviors  can  be  described. 

Through  messages,  Smalltalk  provides  a  means  of  representing  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  objects.  While  Bralick  addresses  this  subject  in  his  thesis,  he  makes 
no  explicit  provision  for  this  interaction  in  the  model.  The  problem  with  the  concept 
of  messages  is  that  it  limits  object  interaction  to  a  single  kind,  which  may  not  clearly 
or  easily  represent  complex  interrelationships.  Bralick  [10]  provides  an  example  the 
kind  of  convoluted  thinking  forced  by  the  message  model.  He  describes  the  process 
of  drilling  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  metal  as  follows: 

We  are  left  with  the  counter-intuitive  model  of,  for  example,  a  piece 
of  sheet  metal  being  asked  by  a  drill  press  to  please  punch  a  hole  in  itself. 

The  sheet  metal  then  decides  whether  to  honor  the  request.  Note  that 
whether  a  hole  is  actually  made  in  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  by  a  given 
drill  press  is  a  complex  interrelationship  among  the  material  of  the  sheet 
metal,  the  material  of  the  drill,  the  speed  at  which  the  drill  bit  is  rotating, 


the  force  at  which  the  drill  descends  onto  the  sheet  metal,  and  how  long 

the  drill  is  applied  in  such  a  fashion  to  the  sheet  metal  [10]. 

2.3. 1.3  An  Object  Model  for  Design.  Both  of  the  previously  discussed 
models  leave  something  to  be  desired  for  application  to  design.  The  theoretical  model 
is  too  ambiguous  and  the  OOP  model  to  restrictive  to  implementation  constructs. 
The  theoretical  model  provides  no  means  for  describing  object  interaction,  and  even 
Smalltalk’s  message  syntax  is  rather  limited.  We  proceed  now  to  develop  an  object 
model  which  meets  the  needs  of  design. 

We  begin  with  the  simpler  theoretical  model,  and  in  the  OOP  tradition,  modify 
it  to  meet  our  needs.  First,  we  generalize  the  notion  of  an  attribute.  Since  an 
attribute  is  “an  object  closely  associated  with  or  belonging  to  a  specific  person, 
thing,  or  office,”  [51],  we  will  use  attributes  as  a  means  of  associating  objects  with 
other  objects,  other  attributes,  and  operations.  This  is  analogous  to  the  Smalltalk 
variable  being  a  pointer  to  some  object. 

Thus  as  we  speak  of  what  an  object  has  or  does,  we  are  speaking  of  its  at¬ 
tributes.  Some  attributes  are  important  enough  to  be  considered  required.  When  we 
refer  to  such  attributes  as  being  required,  we  simply  mean  they  must  be  accounted 
for.  In  some  cases,  a  required  attribute  may  be  null,  but  it  is  important  for  the 
designer,  and  later  implementers  to  know  that  the  attribute  is  null  and  for  what 
reason. 

We  may  eliminate  the  explicit  notion  of  an  object  having  a  set  of  sub-objects 
since  such  a  set  may  be  referred  to  by  one  or  more  of  the  object’s  attributes.  Typi¬ 
cal  attributes  representing  object  sets  might  be  componenLobjects,  actor„objects,  or 
server.objects.  An  object’s  name,  class ,  parent ,  and  set  of  operations  are  all  attributes 
of  the  object  which  may,  in  some  cases,  be  null. 

We  retain  the  notion  that  an  attribute  can  represent  a  set,  but  we  expand  that 
set  to  represent  objects,  other  attributes,  or  operations.  Attributes  serve  to  identify 
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an  object — by  its  name,  class,  behavior,  and  domain;  and  to  associate  an  object  with 
other  objects,  attributes,  and  operations.  We  will  refer  to  attributes  which  relate 
objects  or  operations  to  other  objects  and  operations  as  relations. 

We  reserve  the  term  “behavior”  to  define  a  general  description  of  what  an 
object  does  in  its  response  to  stimulus  from  other  objects,  and  use  “operation"  to 
tell  how  it  performs  that  behavior.  Thus  an  object’s  behavior  would  be  an  informal 
description  of  the  object’s  functionality  at  the  highest  level  of  abstraction,  while  its 
operations  would  be  a  formally  specified  set  of  algorithms.  An  operation  requires  a 
means  of  invocation  and  an  interface  description.  Therefore,  we  allow  an  operation 
to  have  attributes,  like  objects,  which  associate  the  operation  with  the  sets  of  objects 
it  modifies  or  requires  as  arguments,  as  well  as  those  for  which  it  requires  services 
and  performs  services. 

Bralick  referred  to  object  “cloning”  in  his  thesis  as  a  type  of  inheritance.  This 
technique  also  more  closely  fits  the  Ada  generic  construct.  We  use  the  concept 
of  class  or  template  from  which  an  object  may  inherit  properties  such  as  required 
attributes.  Which  method  of  class  or  generic  implementation  is  used  would  depend 
on  the  programming  language  of  implementation. 

The  model  we  have  just  informally  described  is  pictured  in  Figure  2.8  and  more 
formally  defined  as  follows: 

object  A  unique  entity  defined  by  attributes  which  serve  to  identify  the  object 
and  relations  which  associate  it  with  other  objects,  relations,  and  operations. 
Required  attributes  are  name ,  behavior,  domain,  and  class.  Relations  which 
may  or  may  not  be  null  include  sets  of  operations,  component  objects ,  actor 
objects,  and  server  objects. 

attribute  Serves  to  identify  an  object  or  operation. 

relation  Represents  an  association  of  an  object  or  operation  with  other  system 
objects  and  operations. 

operation  Is  the  description  of  how  an  object  perfoims  some  behavior.  Required 
attributes  are  name  and  algorithm.  Relations  include  sets  of  actor  operations , 
server  operations,  argument  objects,  and  modified  objects. 
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Figure  2.8.  An  Object  Model  for  Design 

class  A  complete  design  of  an  object  which  may  be  used  as  a  template  from  which 
am  object  derives  its  characteristic  structure  and  function. 

name  A  string  serving  to  identify  an  object  or  operation  which  must  be  unique 
within  a  context. 

behavior  A  text  description  of  am  object’s  function  when  provided  with  certain 
circumstamces. 

domain  A  text  description  of  the  set  of  states  to  which  an  object  may  change. 

actors  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  or  operations  require  services  of  some 
other  object  and  operation. 

servers  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  or  operations  provide  services  to 
some  other  object  and  operation. 
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components  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  can  be  considered  logical  parts 
of  an  object. 

arguments  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  are  required  as  arguments  in 
the  interface  of  an  operation.  This  relation  has  an  attribute:  mode  which  may 
be  input  or  output. 

modifies  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  we  modified  by  the  execution  of 
an  operation. 

We  submit  that  the  model  presented  retains  the  function  of  the  theoretical 
model,  and  adds  the  practicality  of  the  programming  model,  without  suffering  the 
limitations  of  either.  Neither  the  implementation  of  an  object  is  specified,  nor  is 
the  syntax  of  the  communication  between  objects  limited  to  a  specific  method.  Yet 
provisions  are  made  for  describing  the  interface  between  objects  and  operations  of 
other  objects,  as  well  as  for  representing  the  fully  recursive  nature  of  real  world 
objects. 

2.3.2  Representing  The  Object  Model.  Statically,  an  object-oriented  design 
consists  of  a  representation  of  a  system  in  terms  of  the  model  described  in  the 
previous  section.  As  such,  the  object  model  could  be  easily  represented  in  a  relational 
database.  However,  a  static  representation  is  insufficient  for  fully  communicating  a 
complex  behavior  or  the  interrelationship  between  objects  without  a  correspondingly 
complex  textual  narrative. 

As  an  alternative  to  text,  software  developers  have  produced  a  plethora  of 
graphical  methods  of  representing  software  systems.  A  number  of  techniques  have 
been  proposed  to  represent  an  object-oriented  design,  some  entirely  new,  some  vari¬ 
ations  on  more  familiar  methods.  We  will  look  at  some  of  these  in  the  following 
section,  then  offer  one  of  our  own. 

2.3.2. 1  Some  Graphical  OOD  Methodologies.  Examples  of  graphical 
OOD  methods  are  shown  in  Figures  2.9-2.12.  Each  of  the  many  methods  which 
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Figure  2.9.  Booch  Diagram  Example  [19] 

have  been  developed  has  its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  represent  one  or 
more  views  of  the  software  design. 

The  Booch  diagram  [9]  [19]  of  Figure  2.9  identifies  the  objects  and  operations 
in  the  visible  interface,  and  the  dependencies  between  objects,  but  it  does  not  reveal 
which  objects  invoke  which  operations.  Thus  the  diagram  is  useful  only  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  block  or  overview  diagram.  Furthermore,  attempting  to  show  decompositions 
becomes  immediately  difficult. 

Figure  2.10  is  an  example  object  diagram  of  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center’s 
General  Object-Oriented  Development  methodology  [42].  A  variation  on  structure 
charts  [35],  GSFC’s  object  diagrams  are  even  simpler  block  diagrams.  But  they  add 
the  capability  to  show  a  clean  parent-child  or  a  virtual  machine  hierarchy.  At  the 
lowest  level,  object  diagrams  include  the  procedures  and  data  stores,  making  them 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  structure  charts. 
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Figure  2.10.  GSFC’s  Object  Diagram  Example  [42] 


Modular  design  charts  [53]  and  Buhr  diagrams  [11]  go  into  much  greater  detail. 
The  modular  design  chart,  Figure  2.11  shows  attribute  types  and  operations  within 
an  object,  as  well  as  which  components  are  used  by  specific  object  bodies.  The  Buhr 
diagrams  link  operations  together  directly  through  “control  sockets”  giving  the  flavor 
of  a  hardware  wiring  diagram. 

The  Interactive  Ada  Workstation  (IAW)  [22]  implements  Buhr  diagrams  and 
adds  a  petri  net  diagram  for  describing  control  flow.  The  AdaGraph  tool  [14]  which 
implements  Cherry’s  PAMELA  methodology  also  uses  a  petri  net  based  process 
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proc  ElectronicMailSystem 
Main  Program 


SPECMailPackage  <  i 
type  Mailbox  < 1 

proc  Place  <  > 

proc  Remove  <  > 

£n  AnyMail  <  i 


SPECLetterPackage  f  f 
type  Letter 
proc  Create 


proc  Send  { i 

proc  Read  < i 


proc  ThrowAway  • 


Software  But  ^ 


BODY  Mailbox  Package 


BODY  LetterPackage 


Figure  2.11.  Modular  Design  Chart  Example  [53] 

graph  and  adds  a  hierarchical  subprogram  graph.  Both  of  these  systems  generate 
skeleton  Ada  code. 

APEX,  a  system  in  development  at  the  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical  Labo¬ 
ratories,  also  adds  a  petri-net  diagram  to  its  block  diagram  and  process  connexion 
graph  [2].  An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  2.12.  This  system,  like  AdaGraph  and  the 
IAW,  automatically  produces  an  Ada  shell. 

The  SHARP  methodology  [12]  uses  a  variety  of  pictographs  employing  icons 
which  seem  to  be  an  extension  of  Booch  diagrams.  Different  diagrams  are  used 
for  main  program  abstraction,  object  implementations,  object  interactions,  object 
invocation,  task  rendezvous,  subprogram  data  flow,  data  structures,  and  program 
unit  operations. 

All  the  methodologies  we  have  referenced  were  developed  specifically  for  de¬ 
signing  Ada  programs2,  resulting  in  many  Ada  unique  distinctions.  This  makes  sense 

5The  modular  design  charts  were  developed  with  both  Ada  and  Modula2  in  mind. 
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Figure  2.12.  APEX  Petri  Net  Graph  Example  [2] 


if  one  takes  the  view  that  a  design  methodology  must  support  language  features  and 
produce  source  code — as  do  the  APEX  developers  [2].  It  can  also  be  attributed  to 
the  current  emphasis  on  Ada  by  the  DoD  and  the  need  to  take  advantage  of  its 
object-oriented  features.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  more  use  is  made  of  object-oriented 
languages  other  than  Ada,  so  the  need  for  a  generic  methodology  which  can  be 
mapped  into  any  such  language  is  becoming  more  apparent. 

2. 3. 2. 2  A  Graphical  Representation  For  Generic  OOD.  Synthesis  of 
the  various  types  of  diagrams  used  by  the  methodologies  described  previously  yields 
an  interesting  parallel  to  electronic  circuit  design.  With  hardware  design,  both  block 
diagrams  and  detail  diagrams  are  important.  Usually  a  block  diagram  showing  the 
static  relationship  between  board  components  is  given,  as  well  as  a  wiring  diagram 
revealing  exact  pin  connections.  In  addition,  timing  diagrams  are  often  used  to  de- 
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scribe  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  system  by  depicting  the  relationship  between  the 
signals  being  passed  throughout  the  system.  Could  it  be  that  electrical  engineers 
have  been  using  OOD  for  years  and  we  are  only  just  now  catching  on  in  applying  it 
to  software? 

Since  OOD  seems  to  closely  parallel  the  hardware  design  methodology  just 
described,  it  would  seem  that  a  means  of  representing  that  design  should  also  parallel 
the  block,  circuit,  and  timing  diagrams  used  in  the  hardware  design.  We  submit  that 
this  logic  holds  and  that  an  OOD  representation  must  consist  of  three  parts:  a  block 
diagram,  an  interface  diagram,  and  a  control  flow  diagram.  Figure  2.13  shows  an 
example  of  a  proposed  design  including  these  three  views. 

The  block  diagram  we  use  is  similar  to  the  high  level  object  diagram  of  Fig¬ 
ure  2.10.  It  depicts  the  objects  in  the  system  (at  a  particular  level  of  detail)  and 
the  dependency  relationships  between  them.  A  module  dependency  is  shown  by 
directed  arrows  to  the  servant  or  component  objects  in  the  graph.  In  the  case  of 
an  actor/server  relationship,  messages  or  operation  calls  flow  accross  the  directed 
arrows. 

The  detail  diagram  is  taken  from  the  modular  design  chart  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  2.11.  We  leave  out  the  constraints  of  depicting  a  “software  bus”  and  component 
bodies  as  separate  from  their  specification  parts.  In  lieu  of  the  implementation- 
oriented  terms  “package”,  “proc”,  “fn”,  and  “type”,  we  let  objects  begin  with  a 
capital  letter,  and  operations  begin  with  lower  case. 

We  also  agree  with  using  an  optional  petri  net  graph  to  depict  a  state  diagram 
or  object  interaction  in  the  case  of  concurrent  communicating  objects.  However,  we 
would  not  want  to  require  such  a  representation  where  it  is  not  needed. 

The  main  purpose  of  graphics  is  to  communicate  the  design  more  clearly  than 
does  the  text.  While  we  advocate  the  use  of  graphics,  we  do  not  advocate  a  method¬ 
ology  so  rigid  that  the  graphic  techniques  drive  the  design,  rather  than  good  software 
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engineering  principles.  We  feel  a  three  view  approach  to  a  graphical  representation 
is  sufficient  to  effectively  communicate  the  design. 

2.4  Requirements  Analysis  and  Specification  Techniques 

Referring  back  to  Figure  2.5  we  showed  analysis  techniques  based  on  functional, 
data- flow-oriented,  and  data-structure-oriented  paradigms.  While  some  experts  feel 
it  may  be  too  difficult  to  get  an  00D  from  a  specification  not  developed  with  the 
object-oriented  paradigm  in  mind  [27],  Figure  2.4  indicates  there  may  be  some  form 
of  mapping  from  any  of  these  specifications  to  00D. 

Whatever  the  paradigm  behind  the  analysis,  requirements  specifications  all 
contain  some  sort  of  functional  text  description,  written  in  English  or  an  English- 
like  language.  From  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  modifiers  in  the  text,  objects,  operations, 
and  attributes  can  be  determined  using  Abbot’s  semantical  analysis  methods  [1]. 
Examples  of  such  textual  descriptions  are  the  mini-specs  of  structured  analysis  and 
facing  page  texts  of  SADT. 

Another  common  element  of  many  methodologies  is  the  data  dictionary.  While 
varying  in  format,  these  contain  data  items  representing  potential  objects  and  at¬ 
tributes.  Data  flow  and  activity  diagrams  add  the  processes  and  interface  descrip¬ 
tions  needed  to  identify  operations  and  visibility  requirements.  Control  flows  shown 
in  SADT  diagrams  often  represent  design  decisions  rather  than  requirements  and 
can  be  used  to  classify  objects  and  determine  object  dependencies. 

Finally,  since  most  specifications  are  hierarchically  organized,  scoping  the  prob¬ 
lem  so  a  context  can  be  determined  is  usually  straight-forward.  Since  detail  design 
uses  conventional  methods,  low  level  processing  requirements  may  map  directly  to 
low  level  operations.  As  simple  as  this  all  sounds,  there  is  no  absolute  or  magic  in 
such  a  mapping.  Each  selection  of  an  object,  operation,  or  encapsulation  requires 
application  of  the  object-oriented  and  software  engineering  principles  we  have  been 
discussing  throughout  this  document. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  formal  translation  techniques  from  re¬ 
quirements  specification  methods  to  ood  [3]  [42].  However,  the  formality  of  such 
methods  severly  limits  their  usefulness  since  one  is  constrained  to  specific  specifi¬ 
cation  formats.  In  addition,  we  found  the  cited  methodologies  significantly  more 
complex  than  other  more  general  design  methods. 
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2.5  The  Requirements  Model 

We  define  a  requirements  specification  as  providing  a  textual  functional  de¬ 
scription  of  the  system  requirements,  a  data  dictionary  of  required  system  entities, 
and  an  interface  description  depicting  the  flow  of  control  and/or  data  through  the 
system  in  operation  and  in  conjunction  with  any  external  systems.  These  three 
components  map  well  to  those  produced  by  common  specification  techniques  such 
as  Structured  Analysis  [15]  and  SADT  [40]. 

However,  this  general  model  does  not  depend  on  a  specific  graphic  representa¬ 
tion  or  specification  format.  Our  design  methodology,  described  in  the  next  chapter, 
requires  only  that  this  information  be  available  to  the  designer  in  printed  or  auto¬ 
mated  form.  Since  we  are  presenting  the  methodology  in  a  computer-based  interac¬ 
tive  form,  we  have  chosen  a  requirements  methodology  supported  by  an  automated 
tool:  the  Software  Requirements  Engineering  Methodology  (SREM)  and  the  DCDS 
Support  System. 

2.5.1  The  Distributed  Computing  Design  System  [46]. 

The  DCDS  is  not  just  a  software  requirements  methodology  but  is  a  unified 
environment  for  systems  development.  It  includes  methodologies  for  developing  sys¬ 
tem  requirements  (SYSREM),  software  requirements  (SREM),  distributed  top-level 
design  (DDM),  algorithms  and  unit  code  (MDM),  and  complete  integrated  system 
testing  (TSM).  Each  methodology  has  its  own  customized  language  based  on  an 
element-attribute-relationship  model.  An  automated  development  tool,  the  DCDS 
Support  System  implements  the  DCDS  database,  provides  an  interactive  form-based 
user  interface  and  query  capability  for  the  database,  and  provides  a  graphics  interface 
for  generating  flow  diagrams. 

The  Software  Requirements  Engineering  Methodology  (SREM)  database  is 
structured  by  the  Requirements  Specification  Language  (RSL)  described  in  part 
by  Figure  2.14.  This  database  provides  both  standard  data  dictionary  information 
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I 


Figure  2.14.  Major  RSL  Elements  [46] 


and  adds  the  relationship  terminology  to  generate  a  complete  functional  specification 
document  through  the  DCDS  Support  System’s  powerful  query  capability. 

A  SREM  software  specification  is  centered  around  the  requirements  networks, 
or  RJVets,  which  identify  data  flow  through  functional  processing  steps  called  Alpha 
nodes.  RJVets  are  independent  processes  which  are  enabled  upon  receipt  of  Messages 
via  InputJnterfaces.  SREM  provides  a  means  of  graphically  depicting  an  R-Net  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.15. 

RJVeta  and  their  SubNets  can  be  developed  strictly  through  database  entries 
or  through  the  graphics  tool.  Both  graphic  and  textual  representations  can  be  dis- 
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played  and  printed.  The  combination  of  graphic  data-flow  diagrams  ( R-Nets) ,  data 
dictionary,  and  text  provide  a  complete  view  of  the  system  requirements  in  terms  of 
our  general  requirements  specification  model. 

SREM  specifications  provide  elements  which  can  be  used  to  develop  an  object- 
oriented  design.  Entity-Classes,  Entity-Types,  Interfaces,  Data,  and  File  elements 
might  be  used  to  determine  system  objects  and  attributes.  Since  processing  functions 
map  to  R-Nets,  groups  of  R-Nets,  SubNets,  and  Alphas,  these  may  suggest  candidate 
operations.  Additionally,  Interfaces  and  Messages  are  sources  of  visible  interface 
descriptions. 

We  reiterate  that  there  is  no  magic  formula  for  mapping  requirements  elements 
to  design.  We  asserted  early  on  that  design  is  a  decision  making  process  requiring 
judgement  and  choice.  While  automated  tools,  or  even  expert  systems  might  aid  the 
design  process,  such  aid  must  be  in  the  form  of  providing  the  right  information,  in  a 
user-friendly  manner,  to  help  the  designer  make  good  design  decisions.  In  the  next 
section  we  will  present  the  basic  concepts  of  decision  support  systems  (DSS)  used 
in  subsequent  chapters  to  describe  our  development  of  a  Decision  Aid  for  Object- 
Oriented  Design. 
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2.6  Decision  Support  System  Techniques 

2.6.1  Introduction.  As  much  controversy  exists  as  to  the  definition  of  decision 
support  systems  as  to  that  of  the  object-oriented  paradigm.  Valusek  [49]  defines 
DSS  as  “a  system  (manual  or  automated)  that  supports  the  cognitive  processes  of 
judgement  and  choice.”  Ting-Peng  Liang  [30]  adds  structure  to  that  basic  concept 
by  describing  DSS  as  follows: 

A  computer-based  decision  support  system  (DSS)  is  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  unstructured  or  semi-structured  decision  making.  It  has  three  ma¬ 
jor  components:  an  interactive  user  interface,  a  database  management 
system,  and  a  model  management  system. 

These  definitions  are  useful  both  for  revealing  the  applicability  of  DSS  to  designing 
software,  and  for  prescribing  an  approach  to  the  development  of  a  DSS  for  OOD. 

Structured  problems  are  those  which  have  stable  and  identifiable  components, 
easily  quantifiable  goals  and  evaluation  criteria,  and  known  constraints,  assumptions, 
and  algorithms  for  their  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  unstructured  problems  require 
intuitive  inputs,  require  a  large  search  space,  involve  uncertain  parameters,  and  have 
no  absolute  solution. 

We  postulate  that  design  has  some  elements  of  both  types  of  problems;  that  it 
requires  enough  intuition  and  judgement  in  choosing  between  alternative  solutions 
to  be  termed  a  “semi-structured”  decision  process.  It  is  with  this  claim  that  we 
choose  the  concepts  of  decision  support  systems  as  a  framework  for  developing  a 
support  environment  for  object-oriented  design.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  devoted 
to  describing  the  approach  used  to  build  decision  support  systems.  In  later  chapters, 
we  describe  the  requirements,  design,  and  construction  of  a  decision  aid  for  OOD 
using  these  principles. 

2.6.2  The  Design  Framework.  In  Building  Effective  Decision  Support  Sys¬ 
tems,  Sprague  and  Carlson  [44]  view  a  DSS  from  three  levels:  the  user ,  the  designer 
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or  analyst,  and  the  builder  or  toolsmith.  The  user  is  the  prime  decision  maker,  the 
designer  analyzes  user  requirements  and  specifies  the  high  level  requirements  and 
design  of  the  decision  aid,  and  the  builder  uses  computer  systems  hardware  and 
software  components  to  develop  a  system. 

The  user  of  a  DSS  is  most  concerned  with  the  system’s  performance  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  decision  process.  Herb  Simon  [43]  describes  a  model  of  that  process 
characterized  by  the  three  steps  of  intelligence,  design,  and  choice.  Intelligence  in¬ 
volves  searching  raw  data  for  potential  decisions;  design  requires  developing  and 
analyzing  alternative  courses  of  action,  and  choice  is  the  selection  of  a  particular  ac¬ 
tion  from  those  available.  To  the  user,  a  DSS  must  support  all  three  of  these  phases, 
plus  the  implementation  of  the  final  decision.  But  above  all  else,  it  must  be  easy  to 
use  [44]. 

Due  to  the  unstructured  or  semi-structured  nature  of  the  decisions  a  DSS 
must  support,  highly  structured  software  requirements  methods  don’t  work.  Users 
are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  state  requirements  in  advance.  In  response  to 
this  problem,  Sprague  and  Carlson  [44]  provide  an  analysis  and  design  approach  to 
eliciting  DSS  capabilities  in  terms  of  the  following  four  user-oriented  entities: 

Representations  that  decision  makers  use  to  conceptualize  and  communicate  the 

problem  or  decision  situation, 

Operations  to  analyze  and  manipulate  those  representations, 

Memory  Aids  to  assist  the  user  in  linking  the  representations  and  operations,  and 
Control  Mechanisms  to  handle  and  use  the  entire  system. 

The  builder  of  the  DSS  must  decide  which  hardware  and  software  components 
to  use  to  construct  the  system.  As  mentioned  previously,  these  components  fall  into 
the  categories  of  dialogue,  database,  and  modelbase. 

Valusek  [49]  has  combined  the  aspects  of  the  three  views  of  DSS  in  the  three 
dimensional  cube  of  Figure  2.16.  This  DSS  Cube  depicts  the  use  of  ROMC  in  translat- 
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Figure  2.16.  The  DSS  Cube.  [47] 

ing  from  the  user’s  world  into  the  builder’s  world,  or  in  implementing  user  activities 
with  builder  components. 

2.6.3  Adaptive  Design.  We  mentioned  that  one  of  the  key  problems  with  DSS 
development  is  the  inability  to  acquire  complete  or  accurate  requirements.  For  this 
reason,  many  in  the  DSS  field  are  espousing  an  adaptive  or  iterative  design  approach. 
Rather  than  require  the  complete  specification  of  a  full-blown  system,  an  adaptive 
technique  begins  with  a  kernel  system,  implements  it,  then  lets  it  grow  to  meet  the 
user’s  needs  as  determined  through  actual  use. 

This  method  is  e,;mibr  to  a  prototyping  approach  except  that  the  prototype 
is  intended  to  be  used,  not  merely  show  proof  of  concept  and  thrown  away.  Peter 
Keen  [25]  describes  it  as  a  middle-out  approach  which  relies  on  quickly  delivering  an 
initial  system  to  which  users  respond  and  thus  clarify  their  real  needs. 

But  before  even  an  initial  system  can  be  delivered,  designers  must  have  a 
way  of  determining  basic  system  requirements.  Keen  [25]  cadis  for  beginning  with  a 
“descriptive  map  of  user  processes.”  Early  in  this  chapter  we  introduced  a  method 
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called  concept  mapping  as  a  means  of  understanding  ideas,  concepts  and  propositions. 
McFarren  [48]  has  proposed  using  this  technique  during  interviews  with  multiple 
users  to  gain  a  unified  view  of  the  decision  processes. 

Once  key  decision  processes  are  identified  from  the  concept  maps,  analysis  is 
required  to  determine  the  set  of  DSS  features  which  will  satisfy  the  support  require¬ 
ments  of  those  processes.  Seagle  and  Belardo  [41]  propose  a  synthesis  of  the  ROMC 
model  sind  Structured  Analysis  called  a  feature  chart.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  defin¬ 
ing  tasks  and  showing  interfaces,  as  well  as  providing  a  navigational  guide  through 
the  system. 

After  the  tasks  are  defined,  they  must  be  modeled  and  then  designed  and  imple¬ 
mented.  To  model  the  tasks,  a  series  of  storyboards  can  be  developed  which  represent 
the  functions  the  system  may  perform  when  fully  implemented.  The  best  presented 
storyboards  are  computer-based,  with  some  interactive  controls,  communicating  to 
the  intended  user  the  feel  of  what  the  operational  system  will  be  like.  Such  models 
are  easily  modified  at  the  user’s  request  so  the  designer  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  the 
validity  of  the  requirements  they  represent.  Thus  the  storyboards  themselves  serve 
to  define  the  requirements  for  the  system. 

Given  an  easily  adaptive  dialogue  component  for  developing  the  storyboards, 
the  dialogue  controls  merely  need  to  be  extended  to  provide  access  to  and  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  required  modelbase  and  database  to  produce  a  prototype. 

A  final  adaptive  concept  has  to  do  with  how  the  user:  gives  feedback  to  the 
designer  regarding  system  problems  or  modifications.  The  solution  to  this  problem 
is  an  on-line  tool  called  the  hook  book  [49].  The  hook  book  is  built  into  the  dialogue 
component  of  the  DSS  and  allows  the  user  to  immediately  log  problems  or  suggestions 
for  modification  to  the  system — as  they  come  to  mind  through  use  of  the  tool.  Hook 
book  entries  are  stored  in  the  system’s  database  and  retrieved  by  the  designer  as 
data  points  for  needed  changes  to  the  system. 
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2.6.4  The  Utilization-Shapped  Evaluation  Model.  Riedel  and  Pifcz  [38]  see 
evaluation  as  facilitating  or  guiding  design,  and  consequently  as  an  integrated  pro¬ 
cess  throughout  the  development  life  cycle.  They  address  the  question  of  what  is 
done  with  evaluation  results  once  generated  by  basing  their  USE  model  on  the  use 
of  evaluation  information.  The  focus  is  not  on  measuring  the  final  impact  of  the 
completed  system,  but  on  who  will  make  what  decisions  given  feed  back  from  the 
evaluation  process  throughout  the  development  life  cycle. 

This  approach  seems  to  promise  reduced  cost  and  increased  benefit.  It  elim¬ 
inates  useless  evaluation  criteria,  thus  reducing  cost.  It  also  helps  designers,  users, 
and  policy-makers  make  decisions  which  may  produce  a  better  system  or  prevent 
production  of  a  bad  one — benefit.  The  realization  that  certain  windows  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  decision-making  open  and  close  throughout  the  development  life  cycle,  and 
therefore  gearing  the  evaluation  plan  to  the  decisions  and  decision-makers  involved 
at  those  times  is  the  unique  aspect  of  the  USE  model. 

The  USE  model  is  centered  on  the  following  four  main  concepts: 

1.  Select  evaluation  methods,  measures  of  effectiveness,  and  measurement  tech¬ 
niques  based  on  mission  requirements  and  DSS  development/  deployment  tech¬ 
niques. 

2.  Use  a  life  cycle  rather  than  after-the-fact  approach  to  evaluation. 

3.  Consider  the  appropriateness  of  the  DSS  for  the  task  it  is  designed  for  at  each 
stage  of  its  development  (i.e.,  before  proceeding  on  to  further  development). 

4.  Relate  system  performance  to  performance  requirements  establixhed  by  the 
system’s  mission. 

The  USE  model  provides  the  following  benefits  of  an  evaluation  framework.  It 
is 

•  comprehensive, 

•  easy  to  use  and  understand, 

•  able  to  provide  a  basis  for  considering  and  selecting  evaluation  methods  and 
procedures, 
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•  able  to  produce  evaluations  that  provide  useful  information  for  decision  making 
throughout  the  development  life  cycle. 

In  Chapter  V  we  discuss  the  application  of  the  USE  model  to  evaluation  of  the 
decision  aid  and  the  OOD  methodology. 
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III.  An  Object  Oriented  Design  Methodology 


Webster  defines  a  methodology  as  “a  body  of  methods ,  rules,  and  postulates 
employed  by  a  discipline:  a  particular  procedure  or  set  of  procedures”  [51].  In  the 
previous  chapter  we  offered  a  number  of  postulates  or  OOD  concepts;  among  those, 
an  object  model  for  supporting  design.  In  this  chapter  we  will  reiterate  briefly  those 
postulates  key  to  an  OOD  methodology,  describe  a  method  of  arriving  at  an  object- 
oriented  design,  and  present  several  rules  or  heuristics  applicable  during  the  various 
design  steps.  Finally,  we  will  review  evaluation  criteria  for  the  methodology  and 
provide  a  sample  problem  designed  via  the  methodology. 

3. 1  Postulates 

The  basis  for  an  object-oriented  design  methodology  is  our  view  of  what  an 
object  is.  From  the  previous  chapter,  we  restate  our  object  model  definition  as 
follows: 

•  An  object  is  a  unique  entity  defined  by  attributes  which  serve  to  identify  the 
object  and  relations  which  associate  it  with  other  objects,  attributes,  and  op¬ 
erations.  Required  attributes  are  name,  behavior  domain,  and  class.  Relations 
include  sets  of  operations,  components,  actors,  and  servers. 

•  An  attribute  identifies  an  object  or  operation. 

•  An  relation  represents  an  association  of  an  object  or  operation  with  other 
system  objects,  operations,  or  relations. 

•  An  operation  is  the  description  of  how  an  object  performs  some  behavior. 
Required  attributes  are  name  and  algorithm.  Relations  include  sets  of  actors, 
servers,  arguments,  and  modified  objects. 

•  A  class  is  a  complete  design  of  an  object  which  may  be  used  as  a  template 
from  which  other  objects  derive  their  characteristic  structure  and  function. 

From  this  definition  and  the  earlier  discussion  of  OOD,  we  also  state  the  follow¬ 
ing  presuppositions  regarding  development  of  an  object-oriented  design  methodology. 
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•  Design  is  a  decision  process  requiring  intuition,  judgement,  and  choice  between 
alternatives.  Design  involves  a  set  of  principles  and/or  heuristics  that  guide 
evolution  of  the  design,  and  a  set  of  criteria  upon  which  the  final  design  may 
be  judged.  The  objective  of  design  is  to  create  a  representation  of  a  system 
at  a  level  of  detail  such  that  it  can  be  built.  As  such,  a  design  methodology 
must  identify  and  support  the  decisions  a  designer  must  make  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  the  representation  itself. 

•  Object-oriented  design  is  the  process  of  creating  a  representation  of  a  system  in 
terms  of  the  entities  that  exist  in  the  problem  space  of  that  system.  As  such,  it 
is  a  partial  lifecycle  process  requiring  previous  analysis  of  the  proposed  system’s 
requirements  and  subsequent  implementation  of  the  design  in  a  programming 
language. 

•  The  requirements  specification  from  which  the  object-oriented  design  is  devel¬ 
oped  will  consist  of  a  textual  functional  specification,  a  data  dictionary,  and  a 
description  of  the  flow  of  data  or  control  through  the  system.  The  paradigm 
upon  which  such  specification  is  based  is  irrelevant,  as  long  as  the  specification 
is  sufficient  to  fully  describe  the  system’s  static  and  dynamic  requirements. 

•  Since  object-orientation  is  a  qualitative  assessment,  and  all  programming  lan¬ 
guages  can  be  said  to  be  object-oriented  to  some  greater  or  lesser  degree  l,  a 
general  methodology  for  OOD  must  be  language  independent.  Albeit  the  more 
object-oriented  the  language,  the  more  straight-forward  the  implementation. 

•  An  object-oriented  design  specification  must  consist  of  a  description  of  each 
system  module  in  terms  of  the  object  model  and  its  dependency  on  the  other 
modules  in  the  system — at  a  particular  level  of  detail.  Module  interface  descrip¬ 
tions  must  depict  which  operations  of  an  object  are  invoked  by  each  operation 
of  the  object’s  dependent  objects.  In  addition,  the  dynamic  behavior  of  an 
object  exhibiting  a  particular  operation  must  be  shown  by  a  state  diagram, 
flow  diagram,  psuedocode,  or  other  appropriate  means. 

•  Entities  or  objects  represented  in  each  system  module  are  defined  in  terms  of 
the  assertions  which  may  be  made  regarding  them  and  their  behaviors  given 
certain  defined  stimuli.  This  takes  the  practical  form  of  associating  with  each 
object  a  unique  identity,  the  set  of  objects  it  has  some  relation  to  within  the 
system,  and  the  operations  it  requires  or  suffers  of  such  objects. 

'For  example,  even  in  assembly  languages,  statements  consist  of  op-codes  or  operations  which 
act  on  operands  or  objects. 


3.2  Methods 


We  claim  no  special  revelation  as  to  the  right  methodology  for  OOD,  and,  in 
fact,  relied  heavily  on  the  work  of  Abbott  [l],  Booch  [9],  EVB  [19],  Cherry  [14], 
Lorensen  [31],  Seidewitz  [42],  and  others  in  developing  our  own  methodology.  Our 
proposition  is  that  the  methodology  should  start  with  a  firm  foundation  on  previous 
research,  but  be  adaptive  to  new  ideas. 

Presupposing  OOD  to  be  a  decision  process,  we  first  determined  the  decisions 
required,  then  derived  the  specific  steps  from  those  decisions.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
restructure  the  natural  design  process;  rather  we  used  the  concept  mapping  technique 
described  in  Section  2.1.1  to  derive  the  decision  processes  from  those  methods  and 
from  software  engineering  experts  at  AFIT.  The  resulting  methodology  follows  the 
same  general  flow  of  most  other  design  methods. 

Synthesis  of  the  various  approaches  to  object-oriented  design  described  in  the 
previous  chapter  yielded  the  concept  map  in  Figure  3.1.  From  the  concept  map, 
we  identified  the  following  main  decision  steps  required  to  translate  a  requirements 
document  into  our  object-oriented  design  specification. 

1.  Analyze  the  problem  and  requirements  specification  to  determine  a  strategy 
for  its  solution. 

2.  Identify  the  abstract  objects,  operations,  and  attributes  from  the  solution 
strategy  and  requirements  specification. 

3.  Encapsulate  the  objects,  operations,  and  attributes  into  modules  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  relationships,  or  interfaces,  between  those  modules.  Modules  should 
then  be  classified  according  to  structure  and  behavior. 

4.  Decompose  complex  modules  by  repeating  the  process  with  objects  or  oper¬ 
ations  as  separate  problems,  or  begin  detail  design.  Detail  design  proceeds  as 
construction  of  modules  from  known  components  such  as  other  objects,  library 
modules,  predefined  functions  or  data  types,  or  as  producing  an  algorithmic 
description  such  as  psuedocode  or  flow  diagrams. 

OOD  is  unique  in  respect  to  what  we’re  looking  for  in  our  analysis  of  the 
problem,  how  we  encapsulate  data  and  algorithms  in  system  modules,  and  in  how 
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we  can  construct  system  modules  from  known,  more  general  data  types.  However,  it 
soon  becomes  clear  that  the  decisions  involved  are  basically  the  same  as  those  found 
in  any  software  design  methodology — regardless  of  the  paradigm  involved. 

3.2.1  Analyze  the  Problem  to  Determine  a  Solution  Strategy 

3.2. 1.1  Discussion.  The  first  decision  the  designer  must  make  is  in  lim¬ 
iting  the  scope  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  In  this  step  we  set  the  initial  context  or 
scope  for  the  subsequent  steps.  We  agree  with  Abbott  [1]  and  others  [19]  that  the 
problem  must  be  reduced  to  a  single  sentence.  A  problem  too  complex  to  state  in  a 
single  sentence  simply  requires  a  higher  level  of  abstraction. 

The  problem  statement  should  be  determined  from  the  problem  space  and 
stated  in  user-oriented  terminology.  One  of  the  problems  in  design  is  the  isolation 
of  the  designers  from  the  users.  Even  the  analysts  who  have  developed  the  require¬ 
ments  document  are  normally  not  the  users,  so  merely  determining  a  design  from  the 
specification  is  insufficient.  Interaction  between  designer  and  user  is  recommended 
for  making  this  decision. 

We  feel  the  concept  map  may  be  an  excellent  tool  for  eliciting  such  problem- 
oriented  information.  Both  the  users  and  the  high-level  requirements  spelled  out  in 
the  specification  may  be  used  to  develop  concept  maps.  The  various  results  may 
then  be  compared  and  refined  to  provide  a  clear  understanding  and  statement  of 
the  problem.  Working  with  the  concept  map  of  the  problem,  a  map  for  a  solution 
may  be  developed.  We  feel  the  concept  map  may  be  a  better  means  of  presenting 
the  solution  strategy  than  the  single  paragraph  proposed  by  Booch  [9]  and  others, 
just  as  the  graphical  structured  specification  [15]  has  been  proven  more  effective  at 
communicating  high  level  abstract  requirements  than  a  verbose  textual  document 
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3.2. 1.2  Summary  of  the  Analysis  Step. 

1.  Interview  one  or  more  users  and  develop  concept  maps  of  the  problem. 

2.  Develop  additional  concept  maps  from  the  portions  of  the  requirements  speci¬ 
fication  which  describe  the  system’s  highest  level  functional  requirements  and 
entities. 

3.  Synthesize  from  the  concept  maps  a  single  sentence  statement  of  the  problem. 

4.  Develop  a  single  concept  map  which  depicts  a  strategy  for  solving  the  problem. 

3.2.2  Identify  the  Objects,  Attributes,  and  Operations 

3.2.2. 1  Discussion.  Dave  Bullman  [27]  states  that  finding  the  right  ob¬ 
jects  is  hard.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  associating  operations  with  the  right  objects  is 
even  harder.  The  implied  requirement  of  intuition  and  choice  here  indicates  this  as 
the  next  decision  process. 

A  number  of  “rules  of  thumb”  or  heuristics  have  been  suggested  for  both  the 
identification  of  objects  and  encapsulation  of  objects  with  their  attributes  and  oper¬ 
ations.  Thus  this  step  consists  of  the  application  of  such  heuristics  to  identify  and 
define  the  objects,  attributes,  and  operations  which  apply  within  the  scope  and  level 
of  abstraction  we  are  dealing  with.  Several  such  heuristics  are  described  in  detail  in 
Section  3.3.  We  list  them  here  for  completeness: 

Object  Selection  Criteria  lists  requirements  for  good  objects. 

Grammatical  Analysis  makes  selections  based  on  nouns  and  verbs. 

Abstraction  Analysis  makes  selections  based  on  data  flow  diagrams. 

Class  Abstraction  makes  selections  based  on  classes  of  physical  objects. 

Concept  Analysis  makes  selections  based  on  concept  map  entities. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  step  is  identification  along  with  some  basic  def¬ 
inition.  We  reserve  associating  objects  and  operations  until  the  encapsulation  step. 
The  elements  in  this  step  should  come  initially  from  the  solution  strategy  unless  the 
heuristics  used  require  otherwise.  It  is  difficult  to  initially  scope  a  problem  such  that 
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the  list  of  objects,  attributes,  and  operations  is  complete,  accurate,  and  without 
some  spurious  low  level  objects  or  operations  defined.  Normally  the  analysis  and 
identification  steps  will  be  repeated  several  times  to  arrive  at  a  realistic  scope  of  the 
problem  and  a  complete  set  of  objects  and  operations. 

As  identifiers  of  objects  and  operations,  attributes  should  be  associated  with 
appropriate  entities  after  they  are  identified.  Listing  object  and  operation  attributes, 
then,  serves  to  define  those  entities  in  greater  detail.  In  most  cases  the  requirements 
document  will  need  to  be  consulted  to  fully  describe  program  entities. 

S.2.2.2  Summary  of  the  Identification  step. 

1 .  Apply  one  or  more  identification  heuristics  to  identify  the  set  of  objects  in  the 
system  at  the  scoped  level  of  abstraction. 

2.  Analyze  each  object  and  describe  its  attributes  and  structure  in  the  solution 
strategy.  Check  the  requirements  document  for  completeness  and  eliminate 
redundancy. 

3.  Apply  one  or  more  identification  heuristics  to  identify  the  set  of  operations 
performed  within  the  system  at  the  scoped  level  of  abstraction. 

4.  Analyze  each  operation  to  determine  its  stimulus/response  attributes. 

The  end  product  of  this  step  should  be  a  list  of  objects  and  a  list  of  operations, 
with  attributes  describing  their  structure  and  effects. 

3.2.3  Encapsulate  Objects,  Attributes,  and  Operations  into  Modules 

3.2.3. 1  Discussion.  Deciding  which  operations  should  be  associated  with 
which  objects  is  not  as  straight-forward  as  it  may  seem.  Objects  seldom  behave  in¬ 
dependently  of  other  objects.  Consequently,  observed  behaviors  may  represent  a 
complex  interrelationship  among  objects.  In  the  example  quoted  in  Section  2. 3. 1.2, 
whether  the  operation  drilljhole  is  an  activity  of  the  dril1  press,  drill  bit,  or  sheet 
metal  depends  on  the  abstraction  of  those  objects  in  the  problem  solution.  Thus 
guidelines,  rules,  or  heuristics  are  needed  to  guide  the  encapsulation  of  objects  and 
operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  good  modules. 
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In  choosing  which  objects  and  operations  to  encapsulate  into  modules,  the 
interrelationships  between  modules  are  revealed.  We  specify  those  relationships  or 
interfaces  by  first  determining  the  dependency  between  modules.  A  dependency 
exists  whenever  an  operation  of  an  actor  or  agent  type  object  affects  or  requires  an 
action  by  some  other  object.  Rather  than  depict  the  dependencies  only,  we  require 
diagraming  the  specific  operations  of  an  object  required  by  each  operation  of  each 
external  object.  This  includes  identifying  the  attributes  or  arguments  an  operation 
requires  to  accomplish  its  function,  and  which  attributes  or  internal  objects  are 
affected  through  such  am  operation  under  the  stated  conditions. 

The  heuristics  for  encapsulation  are  described  in  detail  in  Section  3.3  and  are 
briefly  listed  as  follows: 

Modularity  Rules  include  rules  defining  quality  assessment  of  modules  such  as 
coupling  and  cohesion. 

Object  Classification  requires  identifying  an  object’s  operation  as  one  of  eight 
general  types. 

Application  Classification  requires  identifying  an  object’s  operation  as  one  of  a 
set  of  types  specified  as  common  to  the  program  application  area. 

Structural  Classification  requires  identifying  a  object’s  structure  as  one  of  four 
general  types. 

3. 2. 3. 2  Summary  of  the  Encapsulation  Step. 

1.  Apply  one  or  more  encapsulation  heuristics  to  the  lists  of  objects  and  operations 
to  determine  a  set  of  system  modules. 

2.  Determine  the  interrelationships  between  modules  and  diagram  the  module 
dependencies. 

3.  Analyze  each  module  dependency  to  determine  the  detailed  interfaces  between 
each  dependent  module’s  operations  and  the  executors  of  those  operations. 

4.  Refine  the  descriptions  of  the  operations  of  each  object  in  view  of  the  various 
conditions  under  which  it  might  be  required  of  some  other  object. 

The  end  product  of  the  encapsulation  step  will  be  a  set  of  modules  defined  by 
the  object  model,  a  module  dependency  diagram,  and  a  module  interface  diagram. 


3.2.4  Decompose  the  Modules  or  Begin  Detail  Design 


3.2.4. 1  Discussion.  Decomposition  deals  with  the  question  of  how  to 
construct  each  module.  Should  it  be  further  decomposed,  constructed  from  known 
components,  or  algorithmically  defined  via  psuedocode  or  flow  diagrams.  This  is  the 
step  in  which  we  apply  inheritance  since,  at  this  point,  we  have  a  full  description 
of  each  object  at  a  particular  level  of  detail.  To  apply  inheritance  any  earlier  might 
result  in  shaping  our  solution  to  a  set  of  preconceived  notions  rather  than  really 
solving  the  user’s  problem. 

Inheritance  is  applied  as  we  consider  the  object  or  module  classifications  made 
in  the  previous  step.  Such  classifications  are  helpful,  not  only  in  determining  module 
structure  and  behavior,  but  in  identifying  objects  as  instances  of  classes  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  or  as  matching  preexisting  templates  maintained  in  a  class  library.  The  decision 
to  use  inheritance  is  always  a  tradeoff  between  the  cost  of  new  development  and  the 
cost  of  modifications  to  existing  templates. 

Should  inheritance  fail  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  design  of  a  particular  mod¬ 
ule,  the  module  must  be  decomposed  into  smaller  modules,  or  described  at  its  lowest 
level  as  data  structures  and  algorithms.  Algorithmic  description  follows  the  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  using  a  structured  English  psuedocode  or  flow  diagrams.  Data 
structures  which  are  operated  on  as  a  whole  may  be  further  described  in  a  data 
dictionary. 

All  or  part  of  a  module  may  be  decomposed.  A  module  containing  sets  of 
objects  and  a  set  of  operations,  may  have  elements  of  those  sets  at  their  lowest  level, 
and  other  elements  of  sufficient  complexity  to  warrant  decomposition. 

Decomposition  may  take  a  variety  of  forms  depending  on  the  problem.  For 
a  functionally  cohesive  operation  on  a  single  object,  conventional  functional  de¬ 
composition  may  be  adequate.  If  aspects  of  the  operation  exhibit  concurrency,  a 
process-oriented  approach  may  be  better,  with  each  sub-operation  representing  a 
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single  concurrent  operation.  Should  the  existence  of  other  objects  become  apparent, 
an  object-oriented  approach  might  be  better.  In  other  words,  the  problem  should 
lead  to  an  appropriate  design  technique,  rather  than  squeezing  the  problem  into  an 
unnatural  methodology. 

3. 2.4-2  Summary  of  the  Decomposition  Step. 

1.  Analyze  the  modules  in  the  system  for  signs  of  common  classes.  If  such  a  class 
hierarchy  is  apparent,  indicate  objects  as  instances  of  the  class  and  further 
design  the  class. 

2.  Analyze  the  classification  of  modules  in  regard  to  existing  generic  structures 
or  functions.  Determine  unique  characteristics  of  such  modules  to  determine 
cost  effectiveness  of  redesign  versus  reuse. 

3.  Analyze  the  complexity  of  remaining  modules  and  determine  which  module 
components  must  be  further  decomposed. 

4.  For  each  component  which  must  be  decomposed,  determine  the  appropriate 
design  method  and  proceed  with  the  design.  Appropriate  flow  diagrams,  petri 
nets,  structure  charts  etc.  should  be  used  to  describe  the  design  of  components 
not  accomplished  in  an  object  oriented  fashion.  Those  components  which  re¬ 
quire  an  object-oriented  design,  should  be  treated  as  new  problems  and  de¬ 
signed  using  this  methodology  in  an  iterative  fashion. 

5.  For  each  operation  which  need  not  be  decomposed,  describe  its  operation  al¬ 
gorithmically  using  appropriate  psuedocode  or  flow  diagrams. 

6.  For  each  object  or  attribute  which  need  not  be  decomposed,  describe  the  data 
structure  it  represents. 


The  end  product  of  this  step  will  be  class  assignments  of  objects,  low  level 
operation  and  attribute  descriptions,  or  non-object-oriented  algorithmic  designs. 


3.3  Rules 

3.3.1  Heuristics  for  Identification 

3. 3. 1.1  Object  Selection  Criteria.  We  include  the  following  set  of  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  heuristics  which  may  be  useful  in  evaluating  the  quality  of  object 
selection. 
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1.  Information  Hiding.  Objects  should  act  as  black  boxes  to  allow  easy  debug¬ 
ging  and  maintenance. 

2.  Minimize  Chained  Operations.  The  depth  of  operations  chained  in  nested 
calls— operations  which  require  operations  of  other  objects  which  require  op¬ 
erations  of  other  objects  which  require. . . ,  should  be  minimized. 

3.  Abstraction.  Objects  should  usually  represent  a  single  problem-domain  en¬ 
tity.  The  types  of  abstraction,  in  decreasing  preference,  are  as  follows: 

•  Entity  Abstractions  represent  useful  models  of  problem  domain  entities. 

•  Action  Abstractions  represent  generalized  sets  of  operations  which  all  per¬ 
form  similar  functions. 

•  Virtual  Machine  Abstractions  group  together  operations  used  by  some  su¬ 
perior  level  of  control,  or  which  all  use  some  subordinate  set  of  operations. 

•  Coincidental  Abstractions  package  a  set  of  unrelated  operations  or  data 
items. 

4.  Inheritance.  Identify  objects  which  may  be  of  the  same  or  a  known  class  as 
possibilities  for  code  reuse.  Examples  are  entities  which  may  be  represented 
by  common  data  structures  such  as  stacks,  sets,  collections  etc. 

5.  Overload  Identifiers.  Use  the  best  term  to  identify  entities  without  using 
minor  misspellings  to  differentiate  between  them. 


3.3. 1.2  Grammatical  Analysis.  This  is  the  term  we  give  to  the  method 
proposed  by  Abbott  [1]  et  al  for  determining  objects  and  operations  from  noun  and 
verb  phrases  in  a  text  document.  The  method  requires  the  following  steps: 

1.  Underline  noun  and  noun  phrases  in  the  text. 

2.  List  each  noun  or  noun  phrase  and  associate  with  each  an  identifier  or  eliminate 
it  from  the  list  as  redundant  or  not  applicable  to  the  solution.  Objects  may  be 
noted  as  a  type  or  instance.2 

3.  Describe  each  object  in  terms  of  its  attributes. 

4.  Underline  verb  and  verb  phrases  in  the  text. 

5.  List  each  verb  or  verb  phrase  and  associate  with  each  an  identifier,  or  eliminate 
it  from  the  list  as  redundant  or  not  applicable  to  the  solution. 


^Objects  may  be  identified  as  types  or  classes  if  they  are  derived  from  are  common  nouns, 
instances  if  derived  from  proper  nouns.  Mass  or  abstract  nouns  denote  measure  or  quantity  and 
represent  collections  of  objects  or  constraints  on  objects  [37]. 
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6.  Associate  the  resulting  operations  with  a  single  object  from  the  solution  set  of 
objects. 

7.  Describe  the  operation  of  each  operation  in  the  context  of  the  object  it  operates 
on. 


3.S.1.8  Abstraction  Analysis.  The  following  method  was  developed  by 
Stark  and  is  described  in  [42]  as  a  means  of  determining  object  abstractions  from 
data  flow  diagrams.  Since  Abstraction  Analysis  is  a  complete  design  methodology 
in  its  own  right,  it  may  also  repalce  the  encapsulation  step. 

1.  Identify  the  transform  center  from  the  structured  specification. 

2.  Identify  the  central  entity  from  the  transform  center  and  the  abstract  entities 
that  support  it.  These  entities  are  identified  by  following  the  afferent  and 
efferent  flows  away  from  the  central  entity  and  grouping  related  processes  and 
states  along  these  flows. 

3.  Recast  the  data  flow  diagram  around  the  central  and  supporting  entities. 

4.  Create  an  entity  graph  with  a  single  most  senior  object  which  calls  on  a  virtual 
machine  consisting  of  the  central  entity  and  those  other  entities  which  directly 
support  it. 

5.  Follow  the  afferent  and  efferent  data  flows  from  the  transform  center  in  the 
recast  DFD,  and  identify  additional  abstract  entities  which  support  the  previ¬ 
ously  defined  entities. 

6.  Add  the  new  entities  to  the  entity  graph  in  a  new  virtual  machine  layer. 

7.  Continue  adding  levels  of  entities  to  the  entity  graph  and  modifying  the  DFD 
until  the  ends  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  data  flows  on  the  original  DFD  are 
reached. 

8.  Add  directions  of  control  to  the  entity  graph  where  the  problem  determines 
flow  of  control. 

9.  From  the  seniority  relationships  on  the  entity  graph  and  the  data  stores  on  the 
recast  DFD,  determine  entities  that  must  be  on  the  same  virtual  machine  layer 
due  to  their  mutual  superiority  to  other  entities  or  all  depend  on  the  same  data 
store. 

10.  Note  any  cyclic  graphs  in  the  entity  graph  denote  entities  which  must  be  on 
the  same  virtual  machine  layer. 

11.  Combine  entities  into  objects  which  represent  common  dependencies  or  func¬ 
tions. 
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12.  Determine  alternative  configurations  of  objects  and  choose  the  alternative  that 
best  balances  requirements  for  loosely  coupled  objects  and  eliminates  data  and 
control  bottlenecks. 

13.  List  the  objects,  the  processes  each  object  implements,  the  states  hidden  by 
each  object,  and  system  considerations  not  shown. 

14.  Identify  operations  within  an  object  which  are  called  by  another  object  and 
specify  the  data  flows  they  pass. 


3.5.1.4  Class  Abstraction.  This  method  refers  to  Lorensen’s  [31]  ap¬ 
proach  derived  more  directly  from  OOP  languages  such  as  Smalltalk.  Some  concepts 
on  object  and  operation  selection  from  Lorensen’s  approach  are  as  follows: 

1.  Data  abstractions  are  the  classes  of  the  system. 

2.  Classes  often  correspond  to  physical  objects  within  the  system  being  modeled. 

3.  If  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  requirements  document,  the  designer  should 
determine  abstractions  from  analogies  drawn  from  the  designer’s  experience. 

4.  Attributes  become  instance  variables  for  each  class.  Specification  of  the  data 
structures  containing  such  attributes  should  be  deferred  until  detail  design. 

5.  Operations  are  the  procedures  for  each  class,  and  either  access  and  update 
instance  variables  of  the  class  or  execute  operations  unique  to  the  class. 

6.  Operations  should  only  be  defined  as  to  their  function.  Internal  design  of 
operations  will  be  designed  by  conventional  methods  during  detail  design. 

7.  If  the  class  is  a  subclass  of  an  existing  class,  thereby  inheriting  operations  from 
it,  determine  if  such  operations  need  to  be  overridden  by  the  new  class. 

8.  Define  the  protocol  to  be  used  to  invoke  the  operations. 

3. 3. 1.5  Concept  Analysis.  This  is  the  term  we  will  use  for  deriving  ob¬ 
jects,  attributes  and  operations  from  concept  maps.  This  method  has  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Generate  a  first  cut  list  of  objects  from  the  entities  on  the  concept  map.  This  is 
possible  since  the  concept  map  is  developed  by  a  designer  with  OOD  in  mind. 

2.  Identify  from  the  list  of  objects  which  are  long-lived  and  which  are  transient. 
Transient  objects  tend  to  be  operation  arguments  or  local  variables.  Long-lived 
objects  tend  to  represent  abstract  state  machines. 
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3.  Identify  which  objects  are  subordinate,  natural  components  of,  or  clearly  at¬ 
tributes  of  other  objects  and  note  as  such  in  the  object  description. 

4.  Identify  the  action  words  in  the  relationships  between  entities  as  candidate 
operations.  Describe  the  behavior  of  these  actions  as  to  what  objects  Me 
modified,  what  information  is  required,  which  objects  invoke  the  operations, 
and  what  other  operations  might  they  naturally  require  of  other  objects. 
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3.3.2  Heuristics  for  Encapsulation 


3.3.2. 1  Modularity  Rules 

1.  Strong  Cohesion.  Operations  should  only  be  coupled  with  those  whose  pri¬ 
mary  function  is  the  manipulation  of  the  object’s  private  data  structures.  An 
object’s  set  of  objects  and  set  of  attributes  must  represent  a  single  entity.  Each 
operation  should  accomplish  a  single  function. 

2.  Loose  Coupling.  Interfaces  between  objects  should  be  kept  simple,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parameters  required  to  perform  an  operation  minimized,  and  the  use  of 
global  variables  minimized  or  eliminated.  Note  however  that  control  coupling 
is  a  frequent  requirement  of  real-time  systems  of  state  machines  where  one 
object’s  state  affects  the  behavior  of  another  object. 

3.  Eliminate  Cycles.  The  directed  graph  of  an  object  diagram  should  seldom 
contain  a  cycle. 

4.  Virtual  Machine  Layers.  Identify  objects  that  support  the  system  such  as 
error  and  I/O  handlers  in  virtual  machine  layers. 

3. 3. 2. 2  Object  Classification.  Bralick  [10]  lists  eight  general  types  an 
object’s  behavior  might  classify  it  as.  They  are  listed  as  follows  with  our  own 
explanation.3 

1.  Static  a  system  constant. 

2.  Passive  performs  a  function:  server. 

3.  Small  a  self  determining  state  machine,  only  reports  its  state. 

4.  Weak  a  state  machine  under  control  of  another  system  entity. 

5.  Demon  controls  other  Objects:  actor. 

6.  Interactive  affects  other  objects  under  another’s  control:  agent. 

7.  Sovereign  a  state  machine  actor. 

8.  Complex  a  state  machine  agent. 

3. 3. 2. 3  Application  Classification.  Many  applications  themselves  can 
be  categorized  into  classes  and  so  similar  applications  tend  may  define  sets  of  common 
data  structures.  For  example,  the  APEX  methodology  [2]  developed  primarily  for 
aircraft  avionics  systems  predefines  the  following  data  types: 

3See  also  Table  2.1. 
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1.  Status 

2.  Storage 

3.  Sensor 

4.  Device 

5.  Counter 

6.  Pointer 


3. 3.2.4  Structural  Classification.  In  the  Ada  programming  language, 
objects  are  represented  by  packages.  Booch  [9]  states  four  possible  types  of  packages 
as  follows. 

•  Abstract  Data  Type  An  object  which  exports  a  type  and  a  set  of  operations 
which  may  be  performed  on  that  type.  The  user  of  the  object  can  define  an 
instance  of  the  specified  type,  then  pass  it  as  a  parameter  to  the  operations 
which  manipulate  the  object  and  return  a  new  instance  of  the  object  or  some 
sub-object.  A  well  defined  set  of  example  data  structures  is  described  in  [8]. 

•  Abstract  State  Machine  An  entity  with  well  defined  states  and  operations 
for  changing  from  state  to  state. 

•  Named  Collections  of  Declarations  A  logically  cohesive  grouping  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  types.  Similar  in  nature  to  Smalltalk  pools,  such  common  blocks 
sometimes  can’t  be  avoided  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  make  them  easy 
to  locate  and  to  document  their  purpose  and  users. 

•  Groups  of  Related  Program  Units  Booch  illustrates  this  type  of  object 
with  a  set  of  mathematical  library  functions — which  is  sufficient  to  describe 
the  reason  for  such  an  otherwise  poorly  abstracted  module. 

3.3.3  Heuristics  for  Decomposition.  We  listed  the  primary  rules  for  decompo¬ 
sition  in  the  step-by-step  description  in  the  previous  section.  Examples  of  additional 
heuristics  which  might  be  developed  to  aid  the  process  include  the  following: 

•  Descriptions  of  alternate  design  methodologies  and  under  what  conditions  they 
should  be  used. 

•  A  specific  syntax  for  structured- English  or  psuedocode. 

•  A  description  of  a  specific  flow  diagram  methodology. 

•  A  library  of  classes  or  reusable  components  design  descriptions. 
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3.4  Evaluation  of  the  Methodology 


Our  objectives  for  the  stated  OOD  methodology  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  methodology  must  provide  for  recognized  object-oriented  concepts. 

2.  The  methodology  must  be  independent  of  the  paradigm  used  to  state  the  sys¬ 
tems  requirements. 

3.  The  methodology  must  be  independent  of  the  programming  language  to  be 
used  to  implement  the  system. 

4.  The  methodology  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  new  discoveries  regarding  object- 
oriented  design  concepts  and  practices. 

5.  The  methodology  must  be  useful  for  producing  a  complete  design  specification. 

6.  The  methodology  must  be  easy  to  use. 

That  the  first  four  criteria  identified  above  are  met  by  the  methodology  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  chapter  is  self-evident.  The  last  two  will  require  more  proof.  The  next 
section  is  devoted  to  proof  by  example  of  the  methodology’s  usefulness  for  producing 
the  desired  design  specification.  We  offer  the  caveat,  however,  that  the  usefulness  of 
any  methodology  can  only  be  demonstrated  over  too  broad  a  set  of  examples  to  be 
accomplished  within  the  time  constraints  of  this  study.  Such  a  quality  may  only  be 
demonstrated  by  user  acceptance  over  time. 

Ease  of  use  of  the  methodology  must  be  demonstrated  by  a  significant  sample 
size  of  users  and  is  closely  tied  to  the  implementation  of  the  methodology  in  a  support 
environment.  In  Chapter  V,  we  present  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  methodology  and 
support  environment  by  a  graduate  level  software  engineering  class  as  an  indication 
of  the  usability  of  both  methodology  and  tool. 


3.5  A  Sample  Problem 

The  following  example  carries  a  sample  problem  completely  through  the  object- 
oriented  design  methodology  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  requirements  document 
is  provided  in  the  appendix. 

3.5.1  Analyze  the  Problem 

3. 5. 1.1  Concept  Map  the  Problem  from  the  User 

The  concept  map  of  Figure  3.2  represents  the  user’s  view  of  the  system.  The 
user’s  view  here  is  very  data-flow  oriented. 

3.5. 1.2  Concept  Map  the  Problem  from  the  Specification 

Figure  3.3  represents  the  system  at  the  top  level  as  specified  in  the  requirements 
document.  This  view  is  very  hardware  and  functionally  oriented.  It  specifies  the 
components,  and  the  functions  the  software  is  to  perform. 


Figure  3.2.  User’s  View  of  the  Temperature  Monitor/Controller 
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Figure  3.3.  Specification  of  the  Temperature  Monitor/Controller 
3. 5. 1.3  State  the  Problem 

“Design  a  temperature  monitoring  and  control  program.” 


3.5. 1.4  Concept  Map  a  Solution  Strategy 

Figure  3.4  represents  an  abstract  view  of  the  system  at  the  top  level.  This  view 
is  very  object-oriented  and  describes  all  the  objects  identified  in  the  specification 
concept  map,  as  well  as  the  interfaces  between  objects  indicated  in  the  user’s  view 
of  the  system. 
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3.5.2  Identify  Objects  and  Operations 

We  will  use  Concept  Analysis  to  identify  and  define  objects  and  operations  at 
the  current  level  of  abstraction. 

3. 5.2.1  Apply  Heuristics  to  Identify  Objects 

Table  3.1  shows  the  objects  and  their  analysis  as  determined  from  the  solution 
strategy  and  the  functional  specification. 


Figure  3.4.  The  Temperature  Monitor /Controller  Synthesized  View 


Table  3.1.  Temperature  Monitor/Controller  Object  List 


Object 

Durability 

Classification 

TMC 

longlived 

main  program 

Terminal 

longlived 

i/o  device 

Temp_Sensor 

longlived 

i/o  device 

Temp-Display 

longlived 

i/o  device 

GraphicsJDisplay 

longlived 

i/o  device 

Fan 

longlived 

i/o  device 

Set-Point 

longlived 

state 

Reading 

longlived 

state 

Request 

transitory 

argument 

QnOff-Signal 

transitory 

argument 

Temp_Profile 

transitory 

argument 

3. 5. 2. 2  Describe  the  Objects 


TMC 

•  Behavior:  The  main  program. 

•  Component  Objects:  Fan,  GraphicsJDisplay,  TempJDisplay,  Termi¬ 
nal  and  TempjSensor. 

•  Server  Objects:  I/O  devices. 

•  Actor  Objects:  The  System. 

Terminal 

•  Behavior:  Accepts  keyboard  input. 

•  Component  Objects:  Command  (previously  undefined). 

•  Server  Objects:  user  inputs. 

Command 

•  Behavior:  String  representing  keyboard  input. 

•  Domain:  Profile_Request  or  Set_Point  or  null. 

TempjSensor 

•  Behavior:  Implements  low  level  protocol  to  obtain  Reading  from  physical 
device. 
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•  Component  Objects:  Reading 

•  Server  Objects:  External  I/O  device. 

TempJDisplay 

•  Behavior:  Implements  low  level  protocol  to  send  Reading  to  physical 
device. 

•  Server  Objects:  Reading 
Graphics  .Display 

•  Behavior:  Implements  low  level  protocol  to  display  Temp_Profile  on  the 
physical  device. 

•  Server  Objects:  TempJProfile 

Fan 

•  Behavior:  Implements  low  level  protocol  to  send  OnOffJSignal  to  phys¬ 
ical  device. 

•  Server  Objects:  OnOffJSignal 
Set  Joint 

•  Behavior:  Number  represents  maximum  desireable  temperature. 

•  Actor  Objects:  TMC 

•  Domain:  degrees  fahrenheit  default:  70° 

Reading 

•  Behavior:  Number  represents  current  temperature.  TempJProfile 

•  Domain:  degrees  fahrenheit. 

Profile  Jequest 

•  Behavior:  Represents  a  command  to  display  a  Temp_Profile. 

•  Actor  Objects:  TMC 

•  Domain:  range  time  hhmms  within  last  24  hours. 

OnOffJSignal 

•  Behavior:  Represents  a  control  signal  to  the  Fan. 

•  Actor  Objects:  Fan 

•  Domain:  boolean  set  by:  Reading  >  Set  Joint 
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Temp  .Profile 

•  Behavior:  A  set  of  Time  /  Readings  pairs 

•  Component  Objects:  Time,  Reading 

•  Actor  Objects:  Graphics  .Display 

•  Domain:  8640  max  elements 

Time 

•  Behavior:  Represents  current  system  time. 

•  Actor  Objects:  Temp_Profile 

•  Domain:  hhmms 

3. 5. 2. 3  Apply  Heuristics  to  Identify  the  Operations 

Table  3.2  shows  the  operations  and  their  analysis  as  determined  from  the  ac 
tions  in  solution  strategy  and  the  functional  specification 


Table  3.2.  Temperature  Monitor/ Controller  Operation  List 


Operation 

Objects 

Suffered  of 

Required  of 

Modifies 

get 

TMC 

Terminal 

Set  Joint 

get 

TMC 

Terminal 

Profile_Request 

get 

TMC 

TempJSensor 

Reading 

send 

TMC 

OnOfLSignal 

send 

TMC 

TempJProfile 

3.5. 2.4  Describe  the  Operations 


•  Behavior:  Retrieves  an  argument  from  an  abstraction  of  an  input  device. 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC). 

•  Set  of  Modified  Objects:  (Set  JPoint). 

•  Set  of  Argument  Objects:  (Set  Joint). 
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•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (Terminal), 
get 

•  Behavior:  Retrieves  an  argument  from  an  abstraction  of  an  input  device. 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC). 

•  Set  of  Modified  Objects:  (Profile_Request). 

•  Set  of  Argument  Objects:  (Profile_Request). 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (Terminal). 

get 

•  Behavior:  Retrieves  an  argument  from  an  abstraction  of  an  input  device. 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC). 

•  Set  of  Modified  Objects:  (Reading). 

•  Set  of  Argument  Objects:  (Reading) 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (TempJSensor). 

send 

•  Behavior:  Commands  the  output  device  to  display  an  argument. 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC). 

•  Set  of  Modified  Objects:  (Graphics JDisplay). 

•  Set  of  Argument  Objects:  (Temp_Profile). 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (  0  ). 

send 

•  Behavior:  Commands  the  output  device  to  display  an  argument. 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC). 

•  Set  of  Modified  Objects:  (Temp JDisplay). 

•  Set  of  Argument  Objects:  (Reading). 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (  0  ). 
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3.5.S  Encapsulate  Objects  and  Operations 


3.5.3. 1  Apply  Heuristics  to  Determine  System  Modules 
Discussion: 

1.  To  the  outside  world,  the  TMC  is  a  software  module  representing  the  whole 
system.  We  show  it  as  a  separate  control  object  within  the  system  due  to 
represent  the  relationship  between  it  as  a  parent  of  the  other  objects  in  the 
system. 

2.  The  classification  heuristic  indicates  the  Temp_Sensor  and  Terminal  are 
state  machines  with  respective  states  of  Reading  and  Command. 

3.  Encapsulating  Set  JPoint  with  Fan  results  in  a  third  state  machine.  Fan  must, 
however,  get  Reading  to  control  itself.  OnOffJSignal  becomes  an  internal 
detail. 

4.  Since  Temp  -Display  is  to  be  updated  based  only  on  Reading,  it  makes  sense 
to  encapsulate  it  within  TempjSensor.  Thus  it  becomes  an  internal  detail. 

5.  All  that  is  left  is  the  GraphicsJDisplay  and  the  implied  ReadingJRecord 
for  the  previous  24  hours.  The  possibly  complex  functionality  of  displaying  the 
Temp_Profile  and  its  dependence  on  the  display  device  indicates  the  need  to 
make  Graphics-Display  a  separate  module.  The  Reading-Record  may  log¬ 
ically  reside  in  a  separate  module,  the  Temp_Sensor  module,  or  the  Graphics 
Display  module.  Since  the  Graphics  Display  does  not  naturally  represent 
the  notion  of  a  collection  of  Reading/Time  pairs  of  the  Reading  -Record, 
we  choose  to  encapsulate  the  Reading-Record  with  the  TempjSensor. 

6.  The  TempjSensor  now  more  accurately  represents  a  Temp-Monitor  at  this 
level  of  abstraction  so  we  will  use  that  name. 

3. 5.3.2  Diagram  the  Module  Dependencies 

Figure  3.5  represents  our  initial  module  descriptions  and  dependencies  in  a 
block  diagram. 

3. 5. 3. 3  Diagram  and  define  Module  Interface 

Figure  3.6  depicts  the  interfaces  between  modules  and  their  operations  in  the 
system.  The  modules  are  further  specified  as  follows: 

TMC 


•  Set  of  Component  Objects: 

GraphicsJDisplay) 


(■ 


(Temp_Monitor,  Terminal,  Fan, 
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Figure  3.5.  Block  Diagram  for  the  Temperature  Monitor/ Controller 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (System  JO  .Drivers) 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (OS_Scheduler) 

•  Set  of  Operations:  (run) 

Terminal 

•  Set  of  Component  Objects:  (Command) 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (System  JO  JDriver) 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC,  Fan, 

Graphic  JDisplay) 

•  Set  of  Operations:  (run,  get) 

Temp_Monitor 

•  Set  of  Component  Objects:  (Reading_Record,  TempjSensor,  Temp. 
[4]Display,  Reading) 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (System  JO  JDriver) 
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Figure  3.6.  Detail  Diagram  for  the  Temperature  Monitor/Controller 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC,  Fan,  Graphic_Display) 

•  Set  of  Operations:  (run,  get) 

Graphic_Display 

•  Set  of  Component  Objects:  (0  ) 

•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (SystemJO  .Driver) 

•  Set  of  Actor  Objects:  (TMC) 

•  Set  of  Operations:  (run) 

Fan 

•  Set  of  Component  Objects:  (Set  Joint) 


■V 


•  Set  of  Server  Objects:  (Temp .Monitor,  Terminal) 

•  Set  of  Operations:  (run) 

3. 5.3. 4  Refine  Module  Behavioral  Descriptions 


TMC 


1.  Operation  run 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Behavior: 

The  TMC  causes  each  of  its  four  component  state  ma¬ 
chines  to  begin  running  upon  execution  of  the  system.  Halting 
the  system  will  result  in  termination  of  each  of  the  component 
objects. 


Terminal 


1.  Operation  run 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Behavior: 

The  Terminal  retains  an  input  character  buffer  called 
Command.  When  Command  is  changed  via  keyboard  in¬ 
put.  it  is  examined  to  determine  if  it  represents  either  a 
Set_Point  or  a  Profile_Request  protocol.  If  it  does,  the 
Command  is  maintained  and  a  flag  is  set  stating  which  type 
of  command  it  is.  Otherwise,  the  buffer  is  flushed  and  the 
flag  is  set  to  null. 


2.  Operation  get 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:  (Profile_Request). 

•  Behavior: 

If  the  receiver  object  represents  a  Profile  .Request,  the 
Command  is  returned.  Otherwise  a  null  string  is  returned. 


3.  Operation  get 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:  (Set .Point). 
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•  Behavior: 

If  the  receiver  object  represents  a  Set_Point,  the  Com¬ 
mand  is  returned.  Otherwise  a  null  string  is  returned. 

Temp_Monitor 

1.  Operation  run 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Behavior: 

The  Temp_Monitor  periodically  gets  a  Reading  from 
the  physical  input  device  and  sends  it  to  the  physical  output 
device.  The  Reading  is  saved  in  a  Reading-Record  data 
structure. 

2.  Operation  get 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (Profile-Request) 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:(Reading_Record) 

•  Behavior: 

The  set  subset  of  Reading/Time  pairs  which  fall  within 
the  Time  range  specified  in  the  Profile-Request  are  re¬ 
turned. 

3.  Operation  get 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ) 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:(Reading) 

•  Behavior: 

The  most  current  Reading  from  the  Reading-Record 
is  returned. 

Graphic-Display 

1.  Operation  run 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Behavior: 

The  Graphic.  Display  gets  a  Profile-Request  from 
the  Terminal.  When  it  receives  one  that  is  not  null,  it 
gets  the  appropriate  Reading-Record  set  from  the  Temp. 
Monitor  and  formats  the  display  protocol  for  the  output  de 
vice. 
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Fan 


1.  Operation  run 

•  Set  of  Input  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Set  of  Output  Arguments:  (  0  ). 

•  Behavior: 

The  Fan  periodically  gets  a  Reading  from  the  Temp_ 
Monitor.  The  Reading  is  less  than  its  internally  maintained 
Set-Point,  it  sends  a  signal  to  the  physical  device  to  turn  it 
on,  otherwise  it  sends  a  signal  to  turn  it  off.  The  Fan  also 
periodically  gets  a  Set-Point  from  the  Terminal.  If  it  is 
not  null,  it  updates  its  internal  state  with  the  new  value. 
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3.5.4  Decompose  the  Modules  or  Begin  Detail  Design 

3. 5.4.I  Analyze  the  Modules  for  Common  Classes 

The  state  machines  representing  I/O  devices  may  represent  instances  of  a  class 
like  I/O  JDrivers.  However,  the  functionality  of  each  seems  sufficiently  different  to 
eliminate  any  implementation  benefit. 

3. 5. 4-2  Analyze  the  Modules  for  Existing  Generic  Structures 

Most  languages  should  provide  interface  routines,  such  as  Text  JO  or  predefined 
pragmas  in  Ada,  for  implementing  the  external  device  I/O. 

3. 5. 4. 3  Analyze  the  Module  Complexity 

The  TMC,  Fan,  and  Terminal  are  obviously  at  a  sufficiently  low  level  of 
detail  to  describe  with  psuedocode  or  flow  diagrams. 

The  GraphicJDisplay  and  TempJVIonifcor  may  require  further  decomposi¬ 
tion. 


3. 5. 4- 4  Determine  the  Appropriate  Method  for  Decomposition 

The  GraphicJDisplay,  might  require  decomposition  if  the  graphics  commands 
are  not  of  sufficient  power  to  easily  plot  the  graph  without  having  to  calculate  the 
entire  bit_map.  Since  the  functionality  of  the  display  operation  appears  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  calculations,  functional  decomposition  would  probably  be  an  adequate  means 
for  carrying  out  further  design. 

The  Temp_Monitor  is  clearly  more  complex  than  the  other  objects,  and 
could  be  decompos  d  in  an  object  oriented  fashion.  However,  the  primary  objects 
represent  the  external  temperature  sensor  and  display,  and  the  Reading  JTecord 
data  structure.  The  external  devices  need  not  be  represented  by  separate  modules 
since  the  operations  and  arguments  involved  would  already  presumably  be  defined 
by  system  calls  or  generic  routines.  That  leaves  only  the  data  structure  which  should 
be  detail  designed  by  implementing  an  appropriate  data  structure  such  as  an  array. 

3. 5. 4. 5  Describe  Operations  of  Lowest  Level  Modules 

Since  each  of  the  specified  operations  may  easily  be  described  with  conven¬ 
tional  methods,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  appendix  for  the  detail  design.  But  for 
completeness  of  the  three  view  object  model  representation,  a  petri  net  graph  of  the 
Temperature  Monitor/Controller  is  presented  in  Figure  3.7. 

3. 5. 4- 6  Describe  Data  Structures  of  Lowest  Level  Modules 

Table  3.3  shows  the  low  level  objects  and  their  structural  descrip*  :ons. 
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Figure  3.7.  Petri  Net  Diagram  for  the  Temp_Monitor  Module  of  the  TMC 


Table  3.3.  Temperature  Monitor/Controller  DataJStructures 


Object 

Data  Structure 

Domain 

Command 

Set_Point 

Reading 

Request 

Temp Profile 

string 

numeric 

numeric 

range 

ajTay(8640)“ 

character 

degrees  F.  ±999.99 
degrees  F.  ±999.999 
integer  hhmms..hhmms 
Reading 

“Since  times  are  specified  at  10  second  intervals,  and  the  size  at  24  hours,  the  time  might  be 
deduced  from  the  index  to  the  array,  so  a  single  dimensional,  8640  element  array  would  be  sufficient. 


t 
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3.5.5  Conclusion 


The  Temperature  Monitor/ Controller  problem  is  a  typical,  although  simple 
example  of  a  real  time  system  involving  concurrent  processes.  Using  the  proposed 
methodology,  we  easily  identified  the  required  components,  described  their  struc¬ 
tures  and  relationships  in  terms  of  the  object  model,  and  presented  the  information 
graphically.  Detail  design  and  implementation  of  the  problem  can  proceed  in  a 
straight-forward  fashion  via  psuedo  code  or  a  specific  language  oriented  PDL. 
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IV.  Requirements  and  Design  of  a  Decision  Aid 


4-1  Introduction  and  General  Requirements 

In  this  chapter  we  discusses  the  steps  taken  for  determining  requirements  and 
a  top  level  design  for  a  decision  aid  to  implement  the  previously  described  00D 
methodology.  In  the  field  of  decision  support,  requirements  determination  requires 
four  steps:  understanding  the  problem,  selecting  a  kernel  system  to  implement, 
developing  a  representation  or  model  of  the  system  in  the  form  of  storyboards,  and 
describing  the  database  and  modelbase  requirements  to  support  the  system.  The 
storyboards  and  associated  feature  chart  then  serve  as  a  top  level  design  of  the 
dialogue,  database,  and  modelbase  components  of  the  decision  aid. 

Before  getting  to  the  specific  requirements  to  support  OOD,  we  give  the  general 
requirements  for  the  decision  aid  as  follows: 

1.  The  DSS  dialogue  shall  be  a  mouse  driven,  windowed  environment. 

2.  The  dialogue  shall  be  easily  modifiable. 

3.  The  dialogue  shall  present  standard  capabilities  in  an  orthagonal  manner.  For 
example,  the  help  function  shall  always  be  accessible  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  same  place  in  each  of  the  main  displays. 

4.  The  dialogue  shall  support  a  hook  book  entry  capability. 

a.  The  hook  book  shall  require  a  date,  circumstances,  and  idea  of  the  user, 

and  automatically  maintain  a  unique  identifier  for  each  entry. 

b.  The  hook  book  shall  be  retrievable  for  display  and  hard  copy. 

c.  Hook  book  entries  may  be  deleted  or  edited. 

5.  The  dialogue  shall  provide  an  interactive  help  function. 

6.  The  dialogue  shall  support  access  and  control  over  the  modelbase  and  database 
components. 

7.  The  dialogue  shall  provide  a  unique  entry  point  providing  for  initialization  of 
the  database  and  modelbase  and  introductory  help  capability. 

8.  The  dialogue  shall  provide  an  exit  capability  from  any  point  and  shall  prompt 
the  user  to  decide  whether  changes  will  be  saved. 


9.  The  DSS  shall  allow  specific  selection  and  activation  of  conceptual  or  mathe¬ 
matical  models  from  the  dialogue. 

10.  The  DSS  shall  provide  the  capability  to  interactively  modify  or  add  models  to 
the  modelbase  from  within  the  DSS. 

11.  The  DSS  shall  allow  retrieval  and  update  to  a  database  or  multiple  databases 
from  within  the  DSS. 

12.  The  DSS  shall  optionally  allow  protecting  sensitive  databases  from  modifica¬ 
tion  by  the  user  of  the  DSS. 

4-2  Understanding  the  Decision  Making  Process 

Throughout  this  document  we  have  been  using  concept  maps  as  a  means  of 
conveying  understanding.  We  said  they  can  also  be  used  as  a  means  of  gaining 
understanding  of  a  decision  process  (Figure  2.1).  In  Chapter  II,  we  used  concept 
maps  to  gain  and  described  our  understanding  of  the  object-oriented  paradigm, 
OOP  and  OOD,  and  presented  general  models  for  both  requirements  and  design 
specifications.  Then  in  Chapter  III  we  presented  a  methodology  for  OOD  based  on 
those  concept  maps.  Figure  3.1  shows  the  decision  steps  involved  in  OOD  and  acts 
as  an  overview  for  the  methodology. 

4-3  Selecting  the  Kernel. 

The  concept  map  of  Figure  3.1  reveals  the  central  decision  processes  of  analysis , 
identification,  encapsulation,  and  decomposition.  Using  these  four  main  steps  and 
their  descriptions  from  Chapter  III,  we  developed  the  feature  chart  and  storyboards 
we  described  in  this  chapter. 

The  feature  chart,  Figure  4.1,  depicts  the  support  and  interaction  required  by 
the  four  steps  in  our  OOD  methodology.  Besides  the  four  main  decision  steps,  an 
entry/exit  storyboard  has  been  added  to  provide  control  over  initialization  and  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  the  design  database.  Features  required  to  support  methodology 
sub-steps  have  also  been  added  to  complete  the  systems  general  requirements. 
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Figure  4.1.  Feature  Chart  for  the  00D  Decision  Aid 

On  the  feature  chart,  large  rectangular  boxes  represent  main  screen  windows 
or  storyboards  which  fill  an  entire  screen.  The  small  rectangular  boxes  represent 
menus  used  from  within  the  storyboards  to  select  specific  actions  in  support  of  the 
decision  step.  Boxes  with  clipped  corners  represent  a  function  of  the  storyboard  in 
support  of  one  of  the  substeps  in  the  methodology. 

The  five  storyboards  are  linked  together  through  ihe  main  menu  which  will 
be  available  from  each  storyboard  for  switching  to  any  other  storyboard.  The  main 
menu  will  also  provide  for  exiting  the  system  and  allow  access  to  a  context  sensitive 
help  function  and  the  hook  book.  Several  functions  overlap.  For  instance,  the  object 
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and  operation  definitions  created  in  the  Identification  storyboard  are  used  again  in 
both  subsequent  storyboards. 

The  feature  chart  presents  an  overview  of  the  features  required  by  the  kernel 
system.  Consequently,  only  the  high  level  functions  are  shown.  The  storyboards  and 
their  descriptions  reveal  detailed  requirements. 

4-4  Representing  the  Kernel 

The  detail  requirements  for  the  decision  aid  are  represented  in  the  storyboards 
of  this  section.  First  we  present  general  requirements  for  each  storyboard — based 
on  the  methodology  of  Chapter  III  and  the  feature  chart.  Then,  the  storyboards 
themselves,  along  with  their  descriptions,  are  presented  in  the  final  figures  of  the 
section.  In  addition  to  the  storyboards  representing  the  five  main  screen  displays, 
we  also  show  a  storyboard  for  the  hook  book. 

Each  storyboard  contains  at  least  three  sub-windows  or  panes:  a  features  pane, 
an  objects  pane,  and  a  text  pane.  Selecting  an  element  in  the  features  pane  will  cause 
a  list  of  files  or  objects  to  appear  in  the  objects  pane.  Selecting  an  element  in  the 
objects  pane  will  cause  initialization  of  the  text  pane,  or  bring  up  a  sub-window — 
either  one  of  which  the  user  will  use  to  carry  out  some  sub-step  in  the  methodology. 

4-4-1  Requirements  for  the  OOD  Entry/Exit  Storyboard.  The  general  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Entry/Exit  storyboard  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Entry/Exit  display  shall  support  the  following  activities: 

a.  Log  on  to  the  OOD  Decision  Aid. 

b.  Load  the  design  database. 

c.  Transfer  to  one  of  the  four  main  OOD  storyboards. 

d.  Save  the  design  database  upon  exiting  the  system. 

2.  The  Entry/Exit  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  browse  the  disk  files 
and  change  the  default  directory. 

3.  The  Entry/Exit  display  shall  prompt  the  user  for  an  id  and  automatically  log 
user  time  on  the  system. 
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4.  The  Entry/Exit  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  selectively  list  require¬ 
ments  database  hies. 

5.  The  Entry /Exit  display  shall  provide  a  help  file  giving  adequate  instructions 
for  the  first- time  user  to  effectively  use  the  system. 

6.  Figure  4.2  provides  the  Entry/Exit  storyboard  and  its  detailed  description. 

4-4-2  Requirements  for  the  Analysis  Storyboard.  The  general  requirements 
for  the  Analysis  Storyboard  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Analysis  display  shall  support  the  following  activities: 

a.  Concept  map  the  problem  from  the  user. 

b.  Concept  map  the  problem  from  the  specification. 

c.  State  the  problem. 

d.  Concept  map  and  state  a  solution  strategy. 

2.  The  Analysis  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  access  an  on¬ 
line  requirements  specification. 

a.  Access  to  the  specification  will  be  in  three  forms:  text,  data  dictionary, 
and  graphical  flow  diagram. 

b.  Access  to  the  specification  shall  not  corrupt  the  current  state  of  currently 

entered  data. 

3.  The  Analysis  display  sha'1  provide  the  capability  to  generate,  edit,  store,  and 
retrieve  concept  maps. 

4.  The  Analysis  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  enter,  edit,  store,  and 
retrieve  a  textual  problem  statement  and  solution  strategy. 

5.  Figure  4.3  provides  the  Analysis  storyboard  and  its  detailed  description. 

4-4-3  Requirements  for  the  Identification  Storyboard.  The  general  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Identification  storyboard  axe  as  follows: 

1.  The  Identification  display  shall  support  the  following  activities: 

a.  Apply  heuristics  to  identify  objects  and  operations. 

b.  Analyze  the  solution  strategy  and  requirements  specification. 

c.  Describe  object  and  operation  attributes. 

2.  The  Identification  display  shall  support  the  same  specification  access  capabil¬ 
ities  as  the  Analysis  display. 
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3.  The  Identification  display  shall  provide  access  to  concept  maps. 

4.  The  Identification  display  shall  provide  access  to  identification  heuristics. 

5.  The  Identification  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  enter  objects  and 
operations  into  a  database  and  edit  their  attributes. 

6.  Figure  4.4  provides  the  Identification  storyboard  and  its  detailed  description. 

4-4-4  Requirements  for  the  Encapsulation  Storyboard.  The  general  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Encapsulation  storyboard  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Encapsulation  display  shall  support  the  following  activities: 

a.  Apply  heuristics  to  determine  system  modules. 

b.  Diagram  module  dependencies. 

c.  Diagram  module  interfaces. 

d.  Refine  object  and  operational  descriptions. 

2.  The  Encapsulation  display  shall  provide  access  to  encapsulation  heuristics. 

3.  The  Encapsulation  display  shall  provide  a  graphic  editor  to  generate,  store, 
retrieve,  and  edit  block  and  detail  diagrams. 

4.  The  Encapsulation  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  edit  object  and  op¬ 
eration  attributes. 

5.  Figure  4.5  provides  the  Encapsulation  storyboard  and  its  detailed  description. 

4-4-5  Requirements  for  the  Decomposition  Storyboard.  The  general  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Decomposition  storyboard  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Decomposition  display  shall  support  the  following  activities: 

a.  Analysis  of  modules  for  level  of  detail. 

b.  Analyze  modules  for  common  class  or  inheritance. 

c.  Enter  psuedocode  description  of  low  level  operations. 

d.  Enter  data  structure  descriptions  in  the  data  base. 

2.  The  Decomposition  display  shall  provide  access  to  graphical  and  database  ob¬ 
ject  and  operational  descriptions. 

3.  The  Decomposition  display  shall  provide  access  to  decomposition  heuristics. 

4.  The  Decomposition  display  shall  provide  edit  capability  of  object  database. 

5.  The  Decomposition  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  identify  a  module 
to  be  decomposed  and  delineate  the  new  level  of  abstraction  in  the  database. 

6.  Figure  4.6  provides  the  Decomposition  storyboard  and  its  detailed  description. 
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4-4-6  Requirements  for  the  Hook  Book.  The  general  requirements  for  the 
Hook  Book  display  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Hook  Book  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  log  ideas  for  changes  to 
the  decision  aid. 

2.  The  Hook  Book  display  shall  provide  the  capability  to  retrieve,  edit,  and  print 
Hook  Book  entries. 

3.  The  Hook  Book  will  automatically  record  the  user,  date,  time,  and  storyboard 
from  which  the  Hook  Book  was  called. 

4.  Figure  4.7  provides  the  Hook  Book  storyboard  and  its  detailed  description. 

4-5  Detailed  Requirements:  The  Storyboards 

The  subsequent  figures  present  detailed  requirements  for  the  decision  aid  in 
the  form  of  storyboards  and  associated  descriptive  text. 
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Enter  Userid: 


The  Entry/Exit  display  is  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  user  will  i  nit  silly  be  prompted  for  a  userid.  Login/logout  times  will  be  automatically  recorded. 

2-  The  main  menu  will  allow  activating  other  storyboards,  the  Hook  Book,  context  sensitive  help,  or  exiting 
the  system. 

3.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  produces  the  following  results. 

a.  Selecting  the  DesignOatabase  causes  database  files  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

b.  Selecting  the  Requirements  Database  causes  all  requirements  files  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

4.  t  he  features  pane  popup  will  allow  the  following: 

a.  Activation  of  a  disk  browser  facility. 

b.  Prompting  the  user  for  a  new  default  directory  for  the  database,  requrements,  or  help  files. 

5.  The  objects  pane  popup  will  allow  loading  and  unloading  the  design  database;  or  printing/viewing  require¬ 
ments  files. 

6.  The  text  pane  will  provide  the  following: 

a.  Initial  instructions  on  startup.  Editing  and  saving  instructions. 

b.  Viewing  requirements  files. 


Figure  4.2.  Storyboard:  Entry/Exit  for  the  00D  Decision  Aid 
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1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry/Exit. 

2.  The  user  will  be  prompted  for  the  name  of  the  object  to  be  designed. 

3.  Selecting  entries  in  the  features  pane  results  in  the  following  actions: 

a.  Selecting  the  ConceptMap  entry  causes  concept  map  object  names  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

b.  Selecting  Solution  Strategy  causes  object  names  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

c.  Selecting  RequirementsText,  DataDictionary,  or  Graphics  entries  causes  the  corresponding  files  to  be 

listed  in  a  sub-window. 

4.  Selecting  entries  in  the  objects  pane  results  in  the  following  actions: 

a.  Selecting  a  concept  map  will  allow  editing,  saving  or  removing  concept  maps  from  objects. 

b.  Edit  will  open  a  graphic  drawing  window  for  creating,  editing,  and  saving  concept  maps. 

c.  Selecting  Edit  will  bring  up  a  sub-window  for  editing  the  concept  map. 

d.  Selecting  an  object  for  a  Solution  Strategy  will  display  the  text  to  the  text  pane  or  format  the  text  pane 

for  creation. 

e.  Selecting  a  requirements  file  will  activate  a  sub-window  for  viewing  requirements  data. 

5.  The  concept  map  sub-window  will  provide  the  capability  to  generate  and  edit  graphics  representations  of 
concept  maps. 


Figure  4.3.  Storyboard:  Analyze  the  Problem 
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Identify  Object*  end  Operations 


The  Identification  display  is  described  as  follows. 


1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry /Exit. 

2.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  produces  the  following  results: 

a.  Selecting  Heuristics  causes  a  Help  window  to  open  for  viewing/editing  heuristics. 

b.  Selecting  Requirements,  or  CouceptMap  causes  file  or  object  names  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

c.  Selecting  Object  or  Operation  causes  database  entries  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

3.  Selecting  an  entry  in  the  objects  pane  produces  the  following  results: 

a.  Selecting  a  concept  map,  or  a  requirements  source  file,  will  activate  the  appropriate  sub-window  for 

viewing  only. 

b.  Selecting  an  object  or  operation  name  will  activate  a  popup  for  Adding,  Editing,  or  Removing  entities 

from  the  database,  operation. 

c.  Selecting  Add  will  open  a  database  browser  in  the  text  window. 

4.  The  Database  Editor  will  provide  the  following  capabilities: 

a.  An  attribute  pane  will  provide  the  ability  to  add,  inspect  or  remove  attributes. 

b.  A  text  pane  will  allow  editing  an  entry’s  attributes. 

Figure  4.4.  Storyboard:  Identify  the  Objects  and  Operations 
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Encapsulate  Objects  and  Operations  into  Modules 
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The  Encapsulate  display  is  described  as  follows: 


1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry/Exit. 

2.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  results  in  the  appropriate  file  or  object  names  being  listed  in  the 
features  pane. 

3.  Selecting  entries  from  the  objects  pane  results  in  activation  of  the  appropriate  sub-window — e  .cept  for 
objects  and  operations. 

4.  Selecting  an  object  or  operation  from  the  objects  pane  opens  a  pop-up  for  selecting  Editing  the  ob¬ 
ject/operation  or  creating  Block,  Detail,  or  Flow  diagrams. 

5.  Selecting  Edit  opens  a  Database  Browser  with  an  additional  list  pane  for  forming  relations. 

6.  The  Database  Browser  provides  the  following  additional  capabilities: 

a.  A  context  sensitive  pop-up  menu  will  list  the  possible  relations  for  either  an  object  or  operation. 

Object:  Operations,  Components,  Actors,  Servers,  Classes. 

Operation:  Objects,  Arguments,  Modifies,  Actors,  Servers. 

b.  Selecting  a  relation  causes  a  second  pop-up  to  appear  for  selecting  Add,  Remove,  or  Inspect. 

c.  Selecting  Add  lists  all  appropriate  objects  or  operations  from  wich  to  select  in  the  list  pane. 

d.  Selecting  inspect  lists  all  defined  objects  or  operations  in  the  relation  for  the  selected  object.  Selecting 

one  opens  an  Inspector  window  on  the  object. 

7.  Selecting  Block,  Detail,  or  Flow  results  in  activation  of  a  graphics  sub-window  similar  to  the  concept  map 
sub- window. 

8.  Graphics  sub-windows  will  provide  for  creation  of  rectangles  or  circles  or  other  shapes  as  appropriate  to  the 
type  of  graphic  being  developed. 


Figure  4.5.  Storyboard:  Encapsulate  the  Objects  with  their  Operations 
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The  Decomposition  display  is  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry/Exit. 

2.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  produces  the  following  results 

a.  Selecting  Heuristics  opens  a  help  window  for  decomposition  heurictics. 

b.  Selecting  DesignObjects  lists  objects  in  the  files  pane  in  a  component  hierarchy.  Selecting  objects  opens 

a  Database  Browser  ss  with  the  Encapsulation  storyboard. 

c.  Selecting  ReusableComponents  lists  reusable  components  database  files  in  the  objects  pane. 

3.  The  objects  pane  provides  a  pop-up  for  load/unloading  reusable  components  databases,  and  editing  objects 
and  their  associated  graphics. 


Figure  4.6.  Storyboard:  Decompose  the  Modules 
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The  Hook  Book  Browser  display  is  described  as  follows: 


1.  A  popup  menu  will  provide  the  ability  to  move,  resize,  or  close  the  browser. 

2.  A  list  pane  will  list  all  hook  book  entries  by  date  and  time. 

3.  Selecting  an  entry  will  cause  the  corresponding  mini-panes  in  the  rest  of  the  window  to  be  updated  from  the 
hook  book  entry. 

4.  Selecting  Enter  will  cause  the  Date,  Time,  Userid,  and  Storyboard  called  from  to  automatically  be  entered 
in  the  labeled  min-panes. 

5.  The  user  will  be  immediately  prompted  for  a  subject. 

6.  The  text  pane  will  provide  for  entering  and  saving  the  idea  and  circumstances. 


Figure  4.7.  Storyboard:  The  Hook  Book  Browser 
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4-6  Supporting  the  Kernel 

4-6.1  The  Database  Requirements 

The  database  requirements  for  the  00D  decision  aid  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories.  First  will  be  the  existing  database  representing  the  requirements 
specification  used  as  a  source  document  for  design. 

•  The  requirements  database  to  be  used  in  the  prototype  shall  pro¬ 
vide  a  text  functional  specification,  a  data  dictionary,  and  a  graphical 
representation  of  the  data  flow  requirements. 

The  second  category  consists  of  those  databases  supporting  existing  design 
tools,  other  tools  such  as  text  editors,  word  processors,  and  software  configuration 
management  libraries  available  in  the  environment. 

•  The  tools  database  shall  provide  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  both 
text  and  graphical  images  in  support  of  the  methodology  implemented 
in  the  dialogue.  Text  files  include  the  help  files,  heuristic  files,  and  hook 
book  entries.  Graphic  images  of  the  block  and  detail  diagrams  must  be 
saved  and  indexed  for  retrieval. 

The  third  category  is  that  which  supports  the  object  model  itself.  The  under¬ 
lying  object  model  to  be  used  in  this  methodology  was  described  in  Section  2.8.  An 
entity-relationship  (E-R)  diagram  [29]  for  this  model  is  presented  in  Figure  4.8.  Fig¬ 
ure  4.9  additionally  gives  the  set  of  relation  skeletons  derived  from  the  E-R  diagram. 

•  The  object  model  database  shall  provide  the  capability  to  store  and 
access  descriptive  information  required  by  the  object  model. 

4-6.2  The  Modelbase  Requirements 

“Models  are  active  relations  and  associations  that  govern  decisions  and  actions 
in  an  organization”  [28].  For  our  purposes,  the  object  model  of  Chapter  II  and 
the  heuristics  and  methodologies  listed  in  Chapter  III  comprise  the  “relations  and 
associations”  which  govern  the  design  decisions  in  the  OOD  process. 
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Figure  4.8.  An  E-R  Diagram  for  the  Object  Model 


The  modelbase  elements:  the  object  model,  the  methodology  steps,  the  de¬ 
sign  heuristics,  and  the  hook  book  all  require  text  or  graphic  tools  for  editing  and 
manipulating  the  images  supported  by  the  database  component. 

•  The  modelbase  component  will  provide  editors  for  the  text  and 
graphics  databases  required  by  the  methodology. 
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V.  Prototype  Implementation  and  Evaluation 


5. 1  Introduction 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  presented  the  overall  objectives,  general  capabilities, 
specific  capabilities,  and  the  features  required  of  a  Decision  Aid  for  Object-Oriented 
Design.  We  used  the  feature  chart  (Figure  4.1)  and  storyboards  (Figures  4.2-4.7)  to 
represent  the  top  level  design  of  the  dialogue  component,  and  discussed  initial  design 
of  the  database  and  modelbase.  We  now  turn  to  the  implementation  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  prototype,  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  methodology  and  concepts 
presented  earlier. 

We  start  by  discussing  our  determination  of  the  hardware  and  software  tools 
used  to  implement  the  dialogue,  database,  and  modelbase  components.  Then  we 
describe  the  implementation  of  the  selected  components.  We  conclude  with  an  eval¬ 
uation  based  on  key  decision  points  relating  to  the  prototype’s  development. 

Case  studies  of  DSS  usage  show  that  “Key  factors  explaining  successful  de¬ 
velopment  are  a  flexible  design  and  architecture  that  permit  fast  modification  and 
a  phased  approach  to  implementation”  [44].  Thus  though  we’ve  stated  the  initial 
requirements  and  design  somewhat  formally,  only  time  will  tell  whether  or  not  the 
ensuing  system  will  be  accepted  and  of  value  to  the  users.  Consequently,  we  took  a 
phased  approach  to  implementation,  and  evaluation  which  would  allow  user  response 
and  feedback  before  investing  in  further  development. 

The  first  phase,  implemented  as  a  part  of  this  thesis,  was  to  implement  the 
storyboards  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  Only  as  much  functionality  as  was 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  potential  value  of  the  methodology  was  implemented. 
However,  even  this  first  kernel  system  must  be  “a  small  but  usable  system  to  assist 
the  decision  maker”  [44].  Additional  work  is  recommended  in  the  final  chapter  as  an 
area  for  future  study  and  research. 


5.2  Hardware  and  Software  Selection 

The  primary  hardware  available  for  prototype  development  included  the  En¬ 
gineering  Department’s  VAX  11/780,  Sun  workstations,  and  Zenith  Z-248  micro¬ 
computers.  The  following  discussion  relates  the  prototype’s  components  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  hardware  and  software  used  to  support  them. 

5.2.1  Dialogue 

To  support  a  rapid  prototyping  or  experimental  development  approach  to  im¬ 
plementing  the  storyboards,  a  software  environment  was  needed  which  would  provide 
the  following  capabilities: 

1.  It  must  be  able  to  provide  representations  of  the  storyboards  as  screen  displays 
through  which  users  can  access  the  various  required  functions. 

2.  It  must  support  a  variety  of  operations  including  accessing  text  and  graphics 
files,  entering  text,  drawing  graphic  representations,  and  selecting  from  menus. 

3.  It  must  support  display  of  context  sensitive  help  and  methodology  information 
as  memory  aids  to  the  user  upon  request,  without  disturbing  other  work  in 
progress. 

4.  It  must  provide  control  over  the  database  and  model  base  storage  and  retrieval 
as  well  as  between  the  various  storyboard  functions. 

5.  It  must  provide  a  high  level  of  interactive  programming  such  that  changes  may 
be  made  rapidly  and  development  time  is  minimized. 

6.  It  must  be  readily  available  for  use  on  available  hardware. 

Based  on  these  requirements,  we  initially  considered  the  Sunview  environment 
on  the  Sun  workstations.  However,  the  graphics  capabilities  seemed  too  low  a  level 
to  be  used  for  a  rapid  prototyping  approach.  In  addition,  the  limited  availability  of 
Sun  workstations  led  us  to  look  for  a  software  environment  that  would  run  on  the 
more  readily  available  Zenith  Z-248  micro-computer. 

Since  much  of  the  research  for  this  thesis  involved  analysis  of  object-oriented 
principles,  we  supposed  an  object-oriented  programming  environment  might  well  suit 
our  needs.  The  Smalltalk/V  Object-Oriented  Programming  System  (OOPS)  [17]  was 
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obtained  and  installed  on  a  Zenith  Z-248  micro-  computer  and  evaluated  as  to  its 
capabilities  for  implementing  the  prototype.  Smalltalk/V  seemed  to  provide  a  rich 
toolset  supporting  software  reuse,  bitmapped  graphics,  and  interpretive  compilation 
which  would  enhance  rapid  development  of  the  prototype. 

5.S.2  Database 

In  Chapter  IV  we  said  the  database  must  support  the  requirements  documents, 
design  tools,  and  the  object  model.  We  use  that  framework  to  discuss  database  tool 
selection  and  implementation. 

5.2.2. 1  The  Requirements  Database.  The  DCDS  Support  System  pro¬ 
vided  a  database  for  developing  a  requirements  specification  including  a  data  dic¬ 
tionary  and  graphical  representation.  Since  a  major  objective  of  the  thesis  was  that 
a  design  sup  port  tool  should  integrate  with  other  development  tools,  we  felt  it  im¬ 
perative  to  use  an  existing  system  to  support  requirements  analysis.  Another  factor 
in  selecting  the  DCDS  Support  System  was  its  applicability  to  developing  the  kind 
of  real-time  distributed  systems  for  which  object-oriented  design  seems  to  be  best 
suited. 


5. 2. 2. 2  The  Tools  Database.  We  expected  Smalltalk/V  to  provide  com¬ 
plete  support  for  reading  and  writing  text  files  and  saving  graphics  images.  Or¬ 
ganization  of  internal  data  would  also  be  provided  from  within  the  programming 
environment. 


5. 2.2.3  The  Object  Model  Design  Database.  Initially  we  wanted  to  im¬ 
plement  the  object  model  as  a  new  language  extension  of  the  DCDS.  The  DCDS 
Support  System’s  entry  feature  made  it  quite  easy  to  define  the  new  language,  but 
the  constraints  on  DCDS  access  from  within  Smalltalk  precluded  implementation. 
The  alternative  was  to  use  Smalltalk/V  data  structures  to  implement  the  object 
model. 
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5.2.3  Modelbase 


The  help  ?>nd  heuristics  files  comprising  the  modelbase  were  implemented  as 
text  files. 

5.3  Prototype  Implementation 
5.3.1  Dialogue 

Implementation  of  the  dialogue  component  was  primarily  a  matter  of  writing 
Smalltalk  programs  to  display  and  provide  functionality  to  the  storyboards.  Gener¬ 
ally  following  our  own  OOD  methodology,  the  high  level  design  can  be  seen  directly 

in  the  feature  chart  of  Figure  4.1.  Restructuring  the  feature  chart  into  an  OOD 

r 

block  diagram  provides  the  view  shown  in  Figure  5.1. 

From  the  block  diagram,  we  developed  the  initial  detail  diagram  based  on  the 
functionality  shown  in  the  feature  chart.  The  initial  detail  diagram  was  modified  as 
it  became  clear  which  objects  would  become  separate  modules  and  the  final  diagram 
u  is  shown  in  Figure  5.2.  We  then  proceeded  with  implementation  of  system  functions 

using  an  incremental  approach  as  follows: 

1.  Implement  the  storyboards  as  windows  with  the  following  general  format: 

‘  a  top  or  title  pane,  a  features  pane,  am  objects  pane,  and  a  text  pane.  Since  each  of 

(■ 

the  storyboards  had  this  general  format,  we  developed  a  storyboard  class  and  made 
each  of  the  five  main  storyboards  a  subclass,  thus  inheriting  the  basic  attributes  of 
the  class. 

2.  Implement  the  main  menu  which  would  allow  movement  between  story¬ 
boards  and  access  to  help  and  hook  book  features.  The  main  menu  would  be  the 
driving  object  and  keep  track  of  the  decision  aid’s  state. 

3.  Implement  the  features  panes  by  providing  the  list  of  features  for  each 
storyboard,  and  the  mechanism  to  display  the  appropriate  list  of  objects  for  the 
selected  feature  in  the  objects  pane.  The  mechanism  for  displaying  text  in  the  text 
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Figure  5.1.  Block  Diagram  for  the  00D  Decision  Aid 

pane  was  also  implemented.  As  individual  features  were  added  from  here  on,  subclass 
specific  modifications  to  the  general  control  mechanisms  would  be  added. 

4.  Implement  the  hook  book  as  a  browser  which  would  be  a  separately  dis- 
playable  and  controllable  window.  Early  implementation  of  the  hook  books  functions 
allowed  its  use  for  making  notes  regarding  further  development. 

5.  Implement  the  design  database  as  a  separate  abstract  data  type.  Represen¬ 
tation  of  the  database  changed  several  times.  Initially  it  was  a  complex  hierarchical 
data  structure  using  recursive  algorithms  for  accessing  its  components.  Eventually 
it  was  changed  to  the  simple  set  of  relations  described  in  Chapter  IV.  As  an  abstract 
data  type,  the  changes  were  confined  to  the  database  object  itself.  Initially,  opera- 
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Figure  5.2.  Detail  Design  Chart  for  the  00D  Decision  Aid 
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tions  were  implemented  to  load  and  unload  the  database  from  disk.  Operations  were 
added  later  as  they  were  required  by  other  storyboard  features. 

6.  Implement  access  to  the  requirements  database.  This  began  as  merely 
accessing  text  files  as  needed.  But  as  redundancy  began  to  appear  in  severed  story¬ 
boards,  the  requirements  database  became  a  separate  object  with  its  own  operations 
and  window  for  displaying  text.  As  previously  mentioned,  graphics  files  were  dis¬ 
played  through  a  DOS  shell  to  the  VTEK  PLAY  program  with  automatic  return  to 
Smalltalk/V. 

7.  Implement  the  design  graphics  capability.  A  subclass  of  the  free  drawing 
application  provided  with  Smalltalk/V  was  created  to  provide  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  the  decision  aid.  Rather  than  limit  the  features  for  each  application  to 
the  subset  required,  other  useful  features  were  left  for  further  experimentation  with 
graphics  capabilities.  The  single  drawing  object  developed  could  be  used  for  both 
concept  maps,  and  the  three  types  of  design  graphs  required. 

8.  Implement  the  help  feature.  Initially,  help  was  forced  to  the  main  text  pane, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  that  might  destroy  current  work  in  progress.  So  the 
help  feature  was  also  made  a  separate  object  given  browser  capabilities  similar  to 
the  Hook  Book.  Additionally,  users  were  given  the  ability  to  modify  and  thus  tailor 
the  help  information  to  their  own  needs.  Since  help  was  to  be  context  sensitive,  each 
storyboard  would  maintain  a  set  of  help  file  names  for  access  only  by  the  help  object 
for  that  storyboard. 

9.  Implement  the  heuristics  display  capability.  Since  heuristics  text  files  needed 
to  be  accessible  by  topic,  as  with  help,  it  became  evident  that  this  was  just  another 
form  of  user  help  and  so  we  implemented  it  as  an  instance.  Being  context  sensi¬ 
tive,  a  separate  list  of  heuristic  file  names  would  be  maintained  by  each  applicable 
storyboard. 
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10.  Implement  a  database  browser  to  provide  a  window  on  the  database  for 
adding,  editing,  and  removing  relations.  This  kept  window  operations  separate  from 
njore  general  database  ax  cess  operations. 

As  each  decision  aid  feature  was  implemented,  the  controls  to  access  that  fea¬ 
ture  were  put  into  the  appropriate  storyboards  and  tested.  In  this  way  we  always 
had  a  working  model  from  which  we  could  test  new  features.  This  method  of  in¬ 
cremental  development  worked  very  well  for  single  user  development  and  facilitated 
experimentation  with  various  design  ideas.  It  also  made  possible  rapid  modifications 
to  the  software  based  on  hook  book  entries. 

5.3.2  Database 

5.3.2. 1  The  Requirements  Database.  The  critical  task  involving  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  DCDS  was  to  be  able  to  access  its  data  from  within  the  dialogue. 

Our  first  alternative  was  to  use  the  PC  version  of  the  DCDS  to  provide  direct 
access  to  the  database  from  within  Smalltalk/V.  However,  the  PC  version  was  no 
longer  supported  by  the  vendor  and  we  could  not  implement  it  successfully  on  the 
Zenith  Z-248.  Our  second  option  was  to  use  Smalltalk/ V’s  communications  package 
to  directly  access  the  VAX  VMS  version  of  the  DCDS.  The  extremely  slow  response 
time  for  the  VAX  version,  combined  with  the  requirement  of  using  a  Textronix  4105 
emulator  to  access  DCDS  graphics  eliminated  this  alternative. 

Our  final  choice  was  to  download  DCDS  requirements  data  and  access  it  off¬ 
line.  The  data  dictionary  information  was  listed  to  text  files  through  the  DCDS 
Support  System’s  query  function  and  graphics  screen  displays  were  captured  through 
Scientific  Endeavors  Corporation’s  VTEK  Textronix  terminal  emulator.  Smalltalk/V 
was  able  to  input  the  text  files  directly  and  the  graphics  images  were  displayed 
through  a  DOS  shell  escape  and  execution  of  VTEK’s  PLAY  program. 
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5. 3. 2. 2  The  Tools  Database.  Implementation  of  Smalltalk/V  on  the  Z- 
248  made  available  the  following  software  development  tools: 

1.  a  class  browser  for  accessing  source  code; 

2.  a  disk  browser  for  accessing  text  files  on  disk; 

3.  a  text  editor  providing  screen  editing,  search,  search  and  replace,  saving  changes, 
cut  and  paste  between  windows,  and  various  other  helpful  features; 

4.  a  free  drawing  editor  for  developing  graphic  images; 

5.  a  DOS  shell  for  exiting  to  DOS  and  executing  external  programs; 

6.  access  to  the  entire  system  source  code  for  use  as  reusable  components  or 
templates; 

7.  a  project  manager  for  controlling  code  changes  having  to  do  with  the  applica¬ 
tion; 

8.  an  object  unloader  for  loading/unloading  the  design  database; 

9.  a  complete  multiple  window  and  mouse  driven  environment  for  maintaining 
multiple  simultaneous  views  of  the  software  in  development; 

10.  incremental  automatic  compilation  upon  saving  source  code; 

11.  a  debugger  providing  a  walkback  feature  for  tracing  errors  in  execution. 

5. 3. 2. 3  The  Object  Model  Database.  Implementation  of  the  object  model 
in  Smalltalk  consisted  of  declaring  a  new  class  and  selecting  the  data  structures  to 
represent  the  model.  Initially,  a  hierarchical  model  was  developed  using  a  directory 
to  contain  the  various  attributes  of  each  object.  This  soon  became  complicated  and 
cumbersome  and  a  simpler  relational  approach  was  taken,  more  directly  implement¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  Figure  4.9. 

The  database  was  defined  as  a  dictionary  of  relations  with  the  name  of  the 
relation  as  the  key  to  the  dictionary.  Each  relation  was  then  implemented  as  an 
ordered  collection  of  arrays  with  each  element  of  the  array  containing  a  string  item 
or  a  pointer  to  an  object  or  operation  in  the  appropriate  relation.  All  these  rela¬ 
tions  were  objects  in  the  database  dictionary  with  the  relation  names  as  the  keys. 
Figure  5.3  graphically  depicts  this  structure. 
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Figure  5.3.  OOD  Database  Internal  Structure 


The  standard  data  structure  operations  were  implemented  to  hide  this  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  using  storyboard  features.  Additional  special  operations  were  then 
added  to  support  unique  database  accessing  requirements  to  simplify  code  in  the 
storyboard  operations. 

5.3.3  Modelbase 

Implementing  the  modelbase  was  a  simple  conversion  of  the  heuristics  and 
methodology  instructions  from  this  document  to  the  text  files  which  could  be  refer¬ 
enced  by  the  help  and  heuristics  features.  These  files  were  then  added  to  the  default 
lists  of  help  and  heuristics  files  built  into  the  storyboards.  The  OODDecisionAid  con¬ 
troller  module  maintains  the  list  of  help  files  and  these  were  hard  coded  as  defaults 
which  could  then  be  edited,  removed,  or  added  to  by  the  users.  Each  storyboard 
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contains  its  own  list  of  heuristic  files  which  was  also  pre-loaded  with  defaults  from 
•the  examples  provided  in  Chapter  III. 

5.4  Evaluation  of  the  OOD  Decision  Aid 

Due  to  the  required  flexibility  and  objectives  of  the  prototype  development 
effort,  Riedel  and  Pitz’s  Utilization  Shaped  Evaluation  (USE)  model  was  chosen  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  evaluation  for  the  OOD  Decision  Aid.  As  we  said  in 
Chapter  II,  the  USE  model  focuses  on  what  use  will  be  made  of  evaluation  informa¬ 
tion. 

First  to  be  considered  were  what  decisions  were  to  be  made  regarding  devel¬ 
opment,  who  would  make  those  decisions,  and  what  were  the  critical  windows  of 
decision  opportunity.  Second,  the  mission  the  DSS  is  to  accomplish  was  defined, 
along  with  its  primary  users  and  environment.  One  or  more  methods  and  associated 
measures  were  proposed  for  each  decision  point  identified.  Finally,  an  evaluation  was 
performed  to  answer  the  evaluation  questions.  This  section  describes  the  results  of 
each  of  these  four  steps  and  presents  our  conclusions  from  the  evaluation. 

5-4-1  Decisions 

Table  5.1  lists  the  general  decisions  which  need  to  be  made  throughout  the 
estimated  life  cycle  of  the  target  system.  As  a  thesis  project,  this  life  cycle  extends 
only  through  the  implementation  and  evaluation  of  a  prototype.  Also,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  criteria  must  concern  itself  with  additional  questions  regarding  basis  for  future 
research  and  qualitative  significance  of  the  proposed  thesis 

5-4-2  The  Mission,  Users,  and  Environment 

To  determine  the  decision  aid’s  effectiveness,  the  system  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  its  mission  objectives  and  its  appropriateness  for  the  user  and  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment.  The  following  discussion  defines  these  three  elements. 
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Table  5.1.  Life  Cycle  Evaluation 


Decision 

Decision 

Maker 

Phase 

1.  Does  the  concept  map  accurately  reflect  the 
relationship  between  the  decision  points  in  the  process? 

user 

RD° 

2.  Do  the  story-boards  accurately  reflect  an 
algorithm  capable  of  aiding  the  decision-making  process? 

user/ 

designer 

RD/RS6 

3.  Is  the  kernel  appropriate  for  development  of 
a  prototype? 

designer 

RAC 

4.  Is  the  prototype  feasible  with  available  technology? 

designer 

RA/PDd 

5.  What  components  will  be  used  to  build  the  prototype? 

builder 

PD/DD* 

6.  Is  the  completed  prototype  technically  correct? 

builder/ 

designer 

PI//VV* 

7.  Does  the  prototype  accomplish  the  user’s  objectives? 

designer 

vv 

8.  Is  the  user  satisfied  with  the  prototype’s  usability? 

user 

CD'1 

9.  Does  the  expected  value  of  the  DSS  justify  further 
development? 

policy 

maker 

CD 

10.  Does  the  approach  taken  represent  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  engineering  community? 

policy 

maker 

CD 

“Requirements  Determination 
*  Requirements  Specification 
“Requirements  Analysis 
^Preliminary  Design 
“Detail  Design 
f  Prototype  Implementation 
^Validation  and  Verification 
'Continued  System  Development 
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5.4  2. 1  Mission.  The  goal  of  the  Object-Oriented  Design  Decision  Aid 
is  to  improve  the  timeliness  and  quality  of  design  decisions  made  by  software  develop¬ 
ers  in  producing  an  object-oriented  software  design  specification.  The  OOD  Decision 
Aid  will  present  both  methodological  and  qualitative  information  to  the  designer  as 
needed  and  in  a  manner  that  enhances  the  object-oriented  design  process.  The  aid 
will  also  guide  the  designer  in  a  structured  fashion  through  the  four  decision  phases 
of  object-oriented  design:  analysis,  identification,  encapsulation,  and  decomposition. 
These  phases  deal  with  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  problem  and  what  strategy  is  proposed  for  solving  it? 

2.  What  are  the  abstract  objects  and  operations  of  interest? 

3.  How  should  objects  and  operations  be  associated  in  modules  and  what  are  the 
interfaces  between  them? 

4.  Should  a  module  be  further  decomposed  or  may  it  be  constructed  from  known 
components? 

To  support  this  broad  goal,  the  prototype  must  meet  the  following  three  ob¬ 
jectives  as  stated  in  the  Scope  section  of  Chapter  I.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  must  emphasize  the  four  decision  steps  of  analysis,  identification,  encapsu¬ 
lation, and  decomposition. 

2.  It  must  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  on-line  access  to  requirements  specification 
textual,  data  dictionary,  and  graphical  information. 

3.  It  must  provide  a  user  interface  which  may  be  easily  adapted  by  the  user — even 
to  the  extent  of  altering  the  methodology  itself. 

5. 4. 2.2  User.  This  section  might  be  more  appropriately  labeled  users 
since  several  users  are  involved  in  making  decisions  regarding  the  development  and 
use  of  the  DSS.  As  noted  in  the  section  on  mission,  the  end  user  or  person  who 
works  directly  with  the  aid  will  be  a  software  engineer,  programmer,  or  designer. 
But  the  evaluation  must  also  address  decisions  made  by  policy  makers  and  program 
managers.  The  program  manager  is  the  one  most  likely  to  sponsor  development  or 
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procurement  of  the  DSS  and  would  be  in  direct  management  of  its  implementation  in 
the  software  development  environment.  The  policy  maker  would  be  at  the  approval 
level  for  the  DSS  and  have  overall  control  of  systems  development  beyond  the  target 
project  or  system.  In  the  case  of  this  thesis  effort,  the  policy  maker  will  consist  of  a 
thesis  advisor  and  the  members  of  the  thesis  committee. 

5.4-2. S  Environment.  The  decision  aid  is  to  be  placed  in  a  software 
development  environment  consisting  of  a  number  of  tools  and  resources  already  in 
place.  Its  task  will  be  to  provide  a  framework  for  integration  of  those  tools,  resources, 
and  information  bases  already  in  existence  which  support  the  OOD  process.  As  a 
highly  adaptive  environment,  subject  to  rapid  technological  change,  the  system  must 
be  able  to  readily  integrate  new  tools  and  resources  in  support  of  a  variety  of  software 
development  projects. 

5.4-3  Choice  of  Evaluation  Methodology 

Considering  the  factors  stated  above  and  the  expected  questions  to  be  raised 
throughout  the  life  cycle,  methodologies  were  chosen  to  evaluate  each  question  stated 
in  Table  5.1.  For  each  question  and  methodology,  the  proposed  general  measures  of 
effectiveness  are  given  in  Table  5.2. 

5. 4  4  Evaluation  Results 

The  following  discussion  of  the  results  of  evaluating  the  developed  prototype 
follows  the  format  established  by  the  ten  questions  outlined  in  Table  5.1.  Each 
question’s  answer  provides  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  evaluation  as  well  as  a 
discussion  of  the  method  and  measures  used. 
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Table  5.2.  Evaluation  Methods  and  Measures 


Decision 

Methodology 

Measure 

1. 

Attitude  Survey 

Sample  of  Experts 
Subjective  Rating 

2. 

Process  Evaluation 

Subjective  Rating 

3. 

Feature  Analysis 

Sufficiency 

4. 

Systems  Analysis 

Value  Analysis 

Available  Methods 
DSS  Costs 

5. 

Cost/Benefit 

Component  Cost 

6. 

Systems  Analysis 

Verification 

7. 

Systems  Analysis 

Attitude  Survey 

Verification 
Subjective  Rating 

8. 

Human  Factors 

Subjective  Rating 

9. 

Rating  and  Weighting 

Subjective  Rating 

10. 

Rating  and  Weighting 

Subjective  Rating 

5.4-4- 1  Does  the  concept  map  accurately  reflect  the  relationship  between 
the  decision  points  in  the  OOD  process? 

The  OOD  methodology  concept  map  was  initially  developed  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  interviews  with  three  professors  in  software  engineering  and  object-oriented 
development  from  the  institute’s  School  of  Engineering  Department  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  and  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Sciences.  Af¬ 
ter  a  composite  concept  map  was  developed,  it  was  provided  to  the  original  three 
experts,  plus  four  more  for  further  evaluation.  Their  comments  were  used  to  produce 
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the  final  version  which  was  then  accepted  by  all  six  reviewers.  The  resulting  concept 
map  was  used  to  develop  the  methodology  and  was  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 

The  experts  were  asked  whether  they  strongly  agreed,  agreed,  disagreed,  or 
strongly  disagreed  with  the  proposition  put  forth  by  the  question.  On  a  four  point 
scale,  the  average  response  was  insert  numerical  rating  here  with  none  disagreeing. 
We  conclude  then,  based  on  expert  opinion,  that  the  concept  map  does  accurately 
reflect  the  relationships  between  the  key  decisions  which  must  be  made  in  the  object- 
oriented  design  process. 

5. 4- 4-2  Do  the  story-boards  accurately  reflect  an  algorithm  capable  of 
aiding  the  decision-making  process? 

Answering  this  question  required  analysis  of  the  OOD  process.  The  process 
evaluation  method  used  required  linking  processes  with  their  desired  outcomes.  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  methodology  described  in  Chapter  III  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
OOD  process,  we  only  needed  to  link  the  functions  reflected  in  the  storyboards  with 
the  steps  required  by  the  methodology.  In  other  words,  we  assumed  following  the 
steps  of  the  methodology  would  result  in  the  desired  outcomes. 

By  observation,  the  storyboards  directly  embody  the  step-  by-step  execution  of 
the  proposed  OOD  methodology.  Each  step  in  the  methodology  is  directly  supported 
by  a  single  window  which  provides  the  required  functionality  of  that  step.  We  con¬ 
clude  then  that  the  storyboards  reflect  the  algorithm  presented  in  the  methodology. 

The  additional  question  of  to  what  degree  the  methodology  itself  represents 
an  algorithm  beneficial  in  aiding  object-oriented  development  is  addressed  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  methodology  presented  in  Chapter  III. 

5. 4- 4-3  Is  the  kernel  appropriate  for  development  of  a  prototype? 

What  we  needed  to  determine  is  if  the  kernel  represented  a  sufficient  set  of 
features  such  that  a  system  implementing  those  features  would  present  a  product 
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useful  for  helping  the  user  make  decisions.  We  show  here  how  the  decision  aid 
supports  each  step  of  the  methodology. 

Analysis  Provide  the  user  with  access  to  the  three  requirements  specification  views 
of  graphics,  text  and  data  dictionary  for  use  in  deciding  the  scope  and  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Identification  Provide  the  ability  to  view  requirements,  the  solution  strategy,  and 
concept  map  for  identifying  an  initial  list  of  objects  and  operations.  Also 
provide  access  to  software  engineering  concepts  and  heuristics  for  identifying 
objects  and  operations. 

Encapsulation  Provide  a  template  for  describing  objects  and  operations  such  that 
the  relationships  among  them  indicate  how  they  might  best  be  encapsulated 
into  modules.  Also  provide  access  to  software  engineering  principles  and  mea¬ 
sures  to  help  determine  the  quality  of  the  resulting  modules. 

Decomposition  Provide  access  to  a  set  of  reusable  design  modules  and  the  ability 
to  further  describe  module  functionality  as  an  aid  to  determining  whether 
further  decomposition  is  required. 


We  conclude  that  the  features  just  described  as  provided  by  the  storyboards 
should  provide  significant  help  to  the  user  for  making  design  decisions.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  features  supporting  maintaining  the  object  model  text  and  graphic  repre¬ 
sentations  also  provide  the  ability  to  capture  those  design  decisions  once  they  are 
made. 


5. 4-4-4  Is  the  prototype  feasible  with  available  technology? 

This  question  was  answered  in  detail  in  the  implementation  section  of  this  chap¬ 
ter.  While  the  technology  to  implement  any  of  the  specified  features  clearly  exists, 
the  question  became  more  one  of  availability,  appropriateness,  and  manpower  costs 
considering  the  prototyping  task  to  be  performed.  Analysis  of  the  features  required 
of  the  prototype,  and  of  the  resources  in  both  time  and  availability  of  hardware  and 
software,  narrowed  our  choices  to  a  minimally  implemented  Sun  workstation  based 
system,  or  a  more  fully  developed  prototype  on  a  Zenith  Z-248.  We  leave  further 
discussion  as  to  selection  of  the  hardware  and  software  to  the  next  section. 
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5. 4-4-5  What  components  will  he  used  to  build  the  prototype? 

The  cost/benefit  analysis  was  a  constraints  based  approach  due  to  the  expected 
availability  of  development  resources.  Constraints  primarily  involved  manpower  costs 
(time).  Constraints  required  that  the  prototype  be  completed  within  60  days  of 
the  completed  initial  specification  using  one  person  relatively  unfamiliar  with  the 
software  development  tools  to  be  used. 

Building  the  kernel  required  a  window  based  user  interface  providing  powerful 
programming  tools  for  rapid  experimental  development.  The  only  initially  available 
tool  was  the  Sunview  environment  on  AFIT’s  Sun  workstations.  While  the  Sun  would 
provide  a  more  powerful  workstation  level  environment,  its  inability  to  access  the 
requirements  database  graphics  and  the  expected  learning  curve  of  the  complex  set 
of  fairly  low  level  tools  would  have  limited  the  breadth  of  the  functions  implemented 
in  the  prototype. 

As  an  alternative,  we  found  the  Smalltalk/V  object-oriented  programming  en¬ 
vironment  adequately  met  the  need  for  functionality,  a  powerful  and  high  level  tool 
set,  and  at  minimal  cost.  Installed  on  an  IBM-PC/AT  class  Zenith  Z-248  micro 
computer,  we  had  full  off-line  access  to  the  requirements  database.  Without  the 
availability  of  this  environment,  the  functional  requirements  for  the  kernel  would 
have  to  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

5. 4-4-5  Is  the  completed  prototype  technically  correct? 

Testing  of  the  software  for  the  prototype  was  somewhat  informal  and  followed 
the  incremental  development  approach  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Functions 
were  tested  for  technical  correctness  as  they  were  added  to  the  prototype.  Walk¬ 
throughs  were  accomplished  periodically  testing  each  of  the  features  specified  in  the 
description  of  the  requirements  in  Chapter  IV. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  formally  evaluate  the  performance  characteristics  of 
the  prototype  since  feature  functionality  rather  than  performance  was  the  objective. 
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However,  it  was  observed  that  Smalltalk/V  cannot  support  very  large  applications 
without  having  to  continually  swap  objects  in  and  out  of  memory.  This  object 
swapping  considerably  reduces  response  time.  While  this  problem  was  alleviated 
somewhat  through  use  of  a  RAM  disk,  an  operational  system  would  require  either 
a  workstation  version  of  Smalltalk,  or  possibly  the  286  version  running  in  protected 
mode  and  using  at  least  a  full  megabyte  of  RAM. 

5. 4- 4- 1  Does  the  prototype  accomplish  the  user’s  objectives? 

The  objectives  of  the  prototype  were  stated  in  Section  5.4.2. 1.  We  can  see 
that  the  first  objective  is  met  since  the  prototype  encompasses  all  four  decision  steps 
and  implements  the  OOD  model  in  a  database.  The  second  objective  is  met  through 
providing  access  to  requirements  specification  data  from  the  appropriate  storyboards. 
Finally,  the  third  is  met  through  implementation  of  the  help  and  heuristics  features. 
Since  the  user  can  edit,  add,  or  remove  heuristics  and  help  files,  the  details  of  the 
design  methodology  can  be  easily  altered. 

The  selection  of  the  Smalltalk/V  OOPS  as  a  development  environment  pro¬ 
vided  an  additional  level  of  adaptability  since  the  users  themselves  are  expected  to 
be  software  engineers.  Smalltalk  provides  an  easy  to  use  programming  environment 
rich  with  development  tools.  Such  an  environment  should  make  it  very  easy  for  a 
user  to  customize  or  extend  the  decision  aid. 

5. 4- 4-8  /s  the  user  satisfied  with  the  prototype ’s  usability? 

A  group  of  sample  users  from  a  graduate  level  advanced  software  engineering 
class  was  given  an  hour  to  play  with  the  user  interface  of  the  prototype.  They  were 
then  asked  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  Rate  the  content  of  the  information  displayed.  That  is,  how  well  did  the  system 

keep  you  informed  of  where  you  are  or  what  you  are  doing. 

insufficient  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  sufficient 
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2.  Rate  the  methods  used  to  communicate  with  the  user. 

Inputs: 

insufficient  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  sufficient 

Outputs: 

insufficient  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  sufficient 

3.  Rate  how  well  you  feel  the  system  produced  user  induced  errors. 

insufficient  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  sufficient 

4.  Rate  how  well  you  feel  the  system  allowed  you  to  recover  from  user  induced 
errors. 

insufficient  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  sufficient 

5.  Rate  your  expected  ease  of  learning  for  the  system. 

difficult  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  easy 

6.  Rate  the  ease  of  use  of  the  system. 

difficult  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  easy 

7.  Rate  your  ability  to  direct  or  control  the  activities  of  the  system. 

insufficient  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  sufficient 

8.  Rate  your  overall  satisfaction  with  the  interface. 

unsatisfied  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  satisfied 


The  results  of  that  evaluation  are  displayed  in  Figure  5.4  and  Figure  5.5.  The  first 
graph  shows  the  mean  answer  by  question  on  a  rating  scale  of  one  to  seven.  The  graph 
shows  an  average  standard  deviation  per  question  of  1.25.  Such  a  high  standard  error 
made  it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  firm  conclusion  as  to  the  users  satisfaction.  We  could 
only  say  that  we  are  reasonably  confidant  that  the  user  is  more  satisfied  than  not 
satisfied.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  user’s  retir.g  is  greater 
than  the  scale’s  midpoint  of  3.5,  tested  at  the  .05  level. 

The  second  graph  was  developed  to  try  to  answer  the  reason  for  the  high  stan¬ 
dard  error.  A  low  standard  deviation  here  probably  indicates  a  less  well  considered 
answer  to  specific  questions.  The  graph  shows  students  generally  answered  each 
question  relative  to  their  overall  impression  rather  than  to  the  scale.  Answers  also 
reflect  the  impact  of  varied  backgrounds  or  preferences  of  the  users. 

This  aspect  of  the  evaluation  proved  to  be  less  useful  than  hoped.  What  is 
needed  is  a  more  thorough  evaluation  by  users  familiar  with  the  concepts  involving 
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Figure  5.4.  User  Interface  Evaluation  by  Question 

specific  comments  rather  than  a  numerical  rating.  The  results  in  this  case  do  not 
even  allow  us  to  identify  specific  areas  requiring  improvement. 


5. 4-4-9  Does  the  expected  value  of  the  DSS  justify  further  development  9 
The  finished  prototype  was  demonstrated  for  the  thesis  committee  which  was 
asked  to  provide  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the  prototype  regarding  justification  for 
further  research  and/or  development.  Their  comments  are  summarized  as  follows: 

•  The  methodology  requires  further  development  before  consideration  of  tool 
development  is  warranted. 

•  The  Smalltalk  interface  is  very  nice,  but  we’re  not  convinced  it  can  support 
the  amount  of  data  which  would  need  to  be  processed  in  even  a  medium  size 
project. 
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RATER 


Figure  5.5.  User  Interface  Evaluation  by  Rater 

•  The  concept  mapping  idea  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  further  research  in 
object-oriented  analysis. 

Two  schools  of  thought  come  into  play  in  this  analysis.  The  first  says  we 
shouldn’t  build  anything  until  we  know  exactly  what  we  want.  This  is  the  traditional 
approach  and  it  makes  sense  considering  the  high  cost  of  full  scale  development.  The 
problem  is  that  in  some  cases,  we  really  don’t  know  exactly  what  we  want.  Such 
is  the  case  with  most  decision  support  systems.  The  adaptive  design  approach  lets 
us  experiment  with  ideas  until  we  either  discover  or  recognize  from  experimental 
results  what  it  is  we  are  really  looking  for.  This  thesis  took  that  second  approach. 
While  the  prototype  is  insufficient  for  problems  of  any  scale,  it  should  be  sufficient 
for  experimenting  with  the  00D  methodology. 


5.4-4- 10  Does  the  approach  taken  represent  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  engineering  community ? 

The  thesis  committee  was  also  asked  to  provide  a  subjective  response  regarding 
the  contribution  of  this  research  to  the  engineering  community.  The  idea  here  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  application  of  DSS  concepts  to  developing  software 
support  tools  and  environments  is  unique,  and  whether  it  is  of  sufficient  value  to 
be  of  interest  to  other  software  engineers.  The  committee’s  response  is  somewhat 
qualified.  Whether  this  approach  is  new,  or  just  the  same  thing  we’ve  been  doing — 
but  with  another  name — is  the  argument  DSS  adherents  have  been  trying  to  deal 
with  for  years.  As  to  the  potential  interest  to  others  in  the  field,  the  answer  is  clearly 
yes!  The  ideas  demonstrated  by  this  prototype  should  stimulate  others  to  pursue 
research  in  the  application  of  DSS  and  OOD  concepts. 

5-4-5  Conclusions  from  the  Evaluation 

The  primary  conclusion  we  derived  from  development  and  evaluation  of  the 
prototype  decision  aid  was  regarding  the  application  of  the  decision  support  system 
concepts.  Using  the  adaptive  design  approach,  along  with  the  techniques  of  concept 
mapping,  storyboarding,  and  the  ROMC  model,  we  were  able  to  develop  a  prototype 
which  more  than  met  all  of  the  stated  objectives.  In  addition,  development  time  was 
held  to  less  than  two  months,  cost  was  minimal,  and  the  final  product  was  evaiuated 
as  a  successful  implementation  of  our  OOD  methodology  and  a  valuable  tool  for 
further  research. 

An  unexpected  benefit  resulted  from  the  opportunity  to  use  the  Smalltalk/V 
OOPS.  Its  powerful  set  of  tools  and  reusable  software  components  made  the  pro¬ 
gramming  task  relatively  simple  as  compared  to  similar  systems  developed  using  a 
more  general  purpose  language  without  an  extensive  support  environment.  Further 
comments  and  recommendations  are  provided  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  thesis. 
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VI.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


We  conclude  this  thesis  with  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  and  how  it 
related  to  the  specific  objectives  for  the  study.  Next  we  present  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  effort  and  its  results.  Finally  we  include  recommendations  for  continued 
research  regarding  the  methodology  and  development  of  the  decision  aid. 

6. 1  Summary 

We  began  this  effort  with  the  primary  objective  of  developing  an  object- 
oriented  design  methodology  which  would  support  transition  from  a  non-object- 
oriented  requirements  specification.  We  also  wanted  to  implement  that  methodol¬ 
ogy  in  a  tool  which  could  be  used  for  object-oriented  development  and  research.  But 
how  does  one  go  about  coming  up  with  a  new  methodology?  That  is  where  decision 
support  techniques  began  to  play  a  role. 

The  concept  mapping  technique  allowed  us  to  more  fully  understand  the  object- 
oriented  paradigm  and  the  design  process  itself.  Creating  and  analyzing  the  concept 
maps,  and  various  discussions  as  to  the  definition  and  application  of  DSS  led  us  to 
propose  that  software  design  fit  the  definition  of  semi-structured  decision  processes 
described  in  the  DSS  literature.  Following  that  lead  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
methodology,  we  continued  the  process  of  concept  mapping  numerous  object-oriented 
development  related  sources  to  finally  arrive  at  the  concept  map  of  Figure  3.1. 

Once  the  key  decisions  were  identified,  describing  the  steps  of  the  methodology 
was  a  matter  of  determining  what  help  could  be  provided  the  designer  to  aid  the 
decision  making  process.  This  entailed  concept  mapping  the  requirments  specifica¬ 
tion  methods  and  consolidating  them  to  form  a  generic  requirements  specification 
model.  Having  done  that,  we  still  needed  to  have  as  a  basis  a  representation  of  the 
object  model.  Neither  the  theoretical  nor  the  programming  language-oriented  model 
proved  quite  adequate  for  design.  Using  the  adaptive  design  methodology,  we  added 
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features  to  the  theoretical  model  as  necessary  to  provide  just  enough  constraints  to 
formulate  a  workable  model.  We  then  evaluated  the  finished  methodology  with  a 
sample  problem  and  it  seems  to  have  produced  a  sufficient  design  specification  for 
implementation. 

Our  efforts  then  turned  to  determining  the  requirements  for  a  tool.  Again  the 
decision  support  concepts  came  into  play  as  we  used  the  feature  chart  and  story¬ 
boarding  techniques  to  specify  the  requirements  for  a  decision  aid.  We  also  used  a 
DSS  evaluation  technique  to  establish  life-cycle  measures  for  development  of  a  proto¬ 
type.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in  evaluation  determining  the  appropriate  hardware 
and  software  configuration  for  implementing  the  prototype.  Then,  about  seven  weeks 
were  spent  developing  the  software  for  the  decision  aid. 

Finally  the  prototype  was  complete  and  the  final  evaluation  steps  were  taken. 
The  prototype  more  than  adequately  provided  a  test-bed  for  further  research  and 
evaluation  of  the  methodology,  as  well  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  DSS 
techniques  to  this  type  of  tool.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  more  thoroughly 
evaluate  the  methodology  through  controlled  experiments  with  the  tool. 

Our  stated  goals  were  to  address  the  problems  of  transition ,  integration ,  and 
adaptation  as  they  apply  to  current  development  of  support  environments  for  object- 
oriented  development.  We  developed  a  methodology  for  00D  which  transcended  the 
limitations  usually  placed  on  requirements  specification  techniques  and  programming 
languages.  In  addition,  we  implemented  that  methodology  in  an  environment  which 
included  direct  access  to  a  multi-view  requirements  specification,  and  provided  a 
user  adaptive  interface.  Additionally,  we  based  our  methodology  on  a  unique  ap¬ 
proach  that  promises  to  help  designers  make  decisions,  not  just  capture  decisions 
once  they’re  made.  We  feel  the  results  show  we’ve  not  only  met  but  exceeded  our 
original  goals. 
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6.2  Conclusions 


As  stated  in  the  evaluation  of  the  prototype,  we  feel  our  most  significant  conclu¬ 
sion  from  this  study  has  been  the  applicability  of  DSS  concepts  to  the  development 
of  software  environments.  Evaluation  of  eight  software  development  methodologies 
or  tools  showed  no  evidence  that  software  environment  developers  are  addressing 
techniques  that  will  help  the  user  make  good  design  decisions.  We  believe  drawing 
complicated  graphics  or  following  rigorous  documentation  techniques  will  not  greatly 
improve  the  state  of  current  programming  practice  until  we  provide  the  designers 
and  programmers  the  on-line  tools  to  help  them  make  better  design  decisions. 

A  second  conclusion  is  regarding  the  use  of  the  concept  map.  We  found  the 
concept  map  to  be  an  excellent  informal  tool  for  communicating  understanding.  As 
such,  we  feel  it  may  lead  to  a  better  means  of  representing  the  user’s  view  of  the 
problem  than  many  formal  specification  methods  which  are  often  incomprehensible 
to  the  user.  We  also  feel  the  method  presented  for  using  concept  maps  to  describe 
the  solution  strategy  is  more  descriptive  and  may  lead  more  directly  to  a  set  of 
candidate  objects  and  operations  than  the  textual  paragraph  of  Abbott,  Booch  and 
others.  We  caution,  however,  that  the  inherent  value  of  the  concept  map  is  in  its 
simplicity  and  informality.  Over  formalizing  and  constraining  its  use  may  have  a 
corresponding  negative  effect  on  its  ability  to  communicate  understanding. 

An  observation  we  made  during  the  course  of  the  research  is  that  methodologies 
which  are  language  independent  seem  to  have  the  most  chance  of  surviving  and  being 
used  over  the  long  haul.  While  language  specific  features  may  certainly  be  very 
valuable  in  a  given  implementation,  too  many  tools  embed  such  features  in  the  very 
essense  of  the  methodology.  We  found  many  of  the  tools  with  embedded  language 
features  were  simply  not  being  widely  used  as  commpared  to  language  independent 
methods  such  as  Structured  Analysis  and  Design.  A  corollary  to  this  observation  is 
that  the  more  complex  the  method,  the  less  it  seems  to  be  used. 
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A  final  conclusion  was  drawn  from  using  the  rich  tool-set  and  powerful  reusable 
components  available  with  the  Smalltalk/V  OOPS.  We  feel  that  an  OOP  environ¬ 
ment  might  be  very  successfully  used  as  an  interface  for  developing  software  support 
environments  for  more  traditional  target  languages  such  as  Ada.  While  this  sugges¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  Stoneman  document  [18],  that  document  was  written  nearly 
a  decade  ago  and  may  not  provide  the  best  solution  for  developing  APSEs.  Another 
application  in  which  Smalltalk  should  prove  beneficial  is  in  the  development  of  deci¬ 
sion  support  systems  in  general.  The  experimental  programming  approach  for  which 
Smalltalk  was  developed  seems  well  suited  for  adaptive  design  of  DSS. 

6.3  Recommendations 

We  hope  to  continue  research  into  the  application  of  DSS  concepts  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  environments  to  support  traditional  software  design.  In  fact,  we  think 
further  research  would  show  that  virtually  all  design  requires  semi-structured  deci¬ 
sions  which  may  well  be  supported  by  DSS.  To  our  knowledge,  DSS  concepts  have 
not  been  applied  to  such  applications  and  research  in  that  direction  is  clearly  needed. 

We  also  recommend  continued  development  of  the  Decision  Aid  for  Object- 
Oriented  Design  as  a  promising  method  for  exploring  research  into  object-oriented 
development  methodologies.  We  suggest  development  continue  on  a  higher  perfor¬ 
mance  system  such  as  a  work-station  or  a  non-DOS  PC  environment  without  the 
suffocating  640  kilobyte  memory  limitation.  The  Smalltalk/V  286  version  runs  in 
protected  mode  and  may  provide  an  excellent  alternative  at  minimal  cost. 

The  methodology  we  developed  is  only  a  starting  place.  We  would  like  to 
see  an  extensive  evaluation  accomplished  using  the  OOD  Decision  Aid  as  a  test 
bed.  A  particular  area  of  concern  is  in  decomposition  of  modules  and  application  of 
inheritance  and  reusable  components. 
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Finally,  we  recommend  further  research  into  the  use  of  concept  maps  as  a  tool 
for  communicating  understanding.  An  interesting  approach  based  on  their  use  in 
requirements  determination  may  be  to  use  concept  maps  as  a  basis  for  an  object- 
oriented  approach  to  the  entire  development  lifecycle. 

6.4  Closing  Remarks 

This  thesis  effort  was  a  success  in  the  sense  that  it  demonstrated  a  unique 
approach  in  the  application  of  decision  support  systems  concepts  toward  developing 
tools  and  techniques  for  software  support.  By  approaching  formation  of  the  method¬ 
ology  and  tool  from  the  users’  point  of  view  and  the  decisions  which  they  must  make, 
the  object-oriented  design  methodology  was  presented  as  a  technique  which  should 
help  in  the  design  of  reliable  maintainable  software.  OOD  was  shown  as  a  bennefi- 
cial  addition  rather  than  as  a  threat  of  drastic  change  to  the  software  development 
environment.  Presented  as  such,  OOD  should  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  being 
accepted  and  used  by  the  software  development  community. 
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Abstract 

The  task  of  object-oriented  development  raises  a  new  set  of  design 
problems.  Addressing  the  decisions  which  must  be  made  in  apply¬ 
ing  object-oriented  principles  to  design  is  the  focus  of  this  paper.  A 
structural  object  model  is  presented  and  the  concepts  of  decision  sup¬ 
port  systems  (DSS)  are  applied  to  the  formulation  of  a  decision-based 
methodology  for  object-oriented  design.  An  overview  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  decision  aid  for  evolution  of  the  methodology  is  also  given. 
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1  Introduction 

Escalation  of  software  development  and  maintenance  costs  as  well  as  demand 
for  software  solutions  to  increasingly  complex  problems  have  mandated  new 
techniques  for  engineering  reliable,  maintainable  computer  software.  One 
approach  to  improving  software  quality  is  the  use  of  the  object-oriented 
paradigm  for  design.  Pressman  [37]  lists  desirable  software  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples  specifically  addressed  by  OOD  aw  abstraction,  information  hiding,  and 
modularity.  While  the  principles  themselves  au:e  not  new,  he  states,  “only 
OOD  provides  a  mechanism  that  enables  the  designer  to  achieve  all  three 
without  complexity  or  compromise.” 
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But  there  is  more  to  design  than  the  paradigm  we  choose  for  structuring, 
conceptualizing,  or  representing  a  system.  The  design  process  can  be  seen  as 
combining 

...  intuition  and  judgement  based  on  experience  in  building 
similar  entities,  a  set  of  principles  and/or  heuristics  that  guide 
the  way  in  which  the  model  evolves,  a  set  of  criteria  that  enables 
quality  to  be  judged,  and  a  process  of  iteration  that  ultimately 
leads  to  a  final  design  representation  [37]. 

This  description  indicates  that  a  software  design  environment  must  sup¬ 
port  judgment  and  choice,  embody  design  principles  and/or  heuristics,  guide 
an  iterative  development  process,  and  enable  qualitative  evaluation  of  the 
finished  product.  While  several  methodologies  have  been  proposed  for  an 
object-oriented  approach  to  design1,  they  seem  to  focus  primarily  on  the 
representation  of  the  design  rather  than  the  process. 

This  paper  presents  an  approach  to  developing  an  object-oriented  de¬ 
sign  methodology  based  on  the  concepts  of  decision  support  systems.  The 
OOD  process  is  not  redefined;  rather  it  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  decisions  a 
designer  must  make  while  accomplishing  OOD  tasks.  First,  a  general  object- 
oriented  model  for  design  is  presented.  The  decisions  involved  in  OOD  are 
then  stated  and  a  methodology  is  elaborated  based  on  those  decisions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  an  overview  of  the  first  stage  development  of  a  decision  aid  is  discussed. 

2  An  Object  Model  for  Design 

2.1  Defining  the  Model 

Two  models  of  the  object-oriented  paradigm  were  analyzed  for  application 
to  design.  The  first  was  a  theoretical  model  [10]  based  on  objects,  behav¬ 
iors,  and  attributes.  The  second  was  the  Smalltalk  language- based  model 
[17]  which  adds  class,  inheritance,  messages,  and  methods.  The  theoretical 
model  proved  to  be  too  ambiguous  to  rigorously  depict  relationships  between 
objects,  and  the  OOP  model  too  restrictive  to  implementation  constructs. 
A  new  model  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  design  was  needed.  Such  a 

1  Examples  of  OOD  support  tools  are  [19],  [14],  [11],  [12],  [42],  and  [2]. 
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model  was  derived  by  beginning  with  the  more  abstract  theoretical  model 
and  adding  refinements  derived  from  the  Smalltalk  experience  to  solve  de¬ 
sign  related  problems. 

The  resulting  object  model  is  pictured  in  the  concept  map  of  Figure  1  in 
the  appendix  and  is  formally  defined  as  follows: 

object  A  unique  entity  defined  by  attributes  which  serve  to  identify  the 
object,  and  relations  which  associate  it  with  other  objects,  relations , 
and  operations. 

operation  The  description  of  how  an  object  performs  some  behavior.  As 
with  objects,  attributes  serve  to  identify  the  operation  and  relations 
associate  it  with  other  objects  and  operations. 

attribute  Serves  to  identify  an  object  or  operation.  Required  attributes 
for  objects  are  name,  behavior ,  and  domain.  Required  attributes  for 
operations  are  name  and  algorithm. 

relation  A  complex  attribute  representing  an  association  of  an  object  or  op¬ 
eration  with  other  system  objects  and  operations.  Relations  on  objects 
include  its  class  os  well  as  sets  of  operations,  component  objects ,  actor 
objects,  and  server  objects.  Relations  on  operations  include  its  object 
as  well  as  sets  of  modified  objects,  argument  objects  actor  operations 
and  server  operations. 

class  A  complete  design  of  an  object  which  may  be  used  as  a  template  from 
which  another  object  derives  its  characteristic  structure  and  function. 

name  A  string  serving  to  identify  an  object  or  operation  which  must  be 
unique  within  a  context. 

behavior  A  text  description  of  an  object’s  function  when  provided  with 
certain  stimuli. 

domain  A  text  description  of  the  set  of  states  to  which  an  object  may 
change. 

actors  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  or  operations  require  services 
of  some  other  object  and  operation  pair. 
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servers  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  or  operations  provide  ser¬ 
vices  ta  some  other  object  and  operation  pair. 

components  A  relation  which  denotes  the  parent /child  relationships  be¬ 
tween  objects. 

arguments  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  are  required  as  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  interface  of  an  operation.  This  relation  has  the  attribute 
mode  which  may  be  either  input  or  output. 

modifies  A  relation  which  denotes  which  objects  are  modified  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  an  operation. 

The  model  presented  retains  the  function  of  the  theoretical  model,  and 
adds  the  practical  aspects  of  the  programming  model.  The  implementation 
of  an  object  is  not  specified,  nor  is  the  syntax  of  the  communication  between 
objects  limited  to  a  specific  method.  Yet  provisions  are  made  for  describing 
the  interface  between  objects  and  operations  of  other  objects,  as  well  as  for 
representing  the  fully  recursive  nature  of  real  world  objects. 

2.2  Representing  The  Model. 

Statically,  an  object-oriented  design  consists  of  a  representation  of  a  system  in 
terms  of  the  model  previously  described.  As  such,  the  object  model  could  be 
easily  represented  in  a  relational  database.  However,  a  static  representation  is 
insufficient  to  fully  communicate  a  complex  behavior  or  the  interrelationship 
between  objects  without  a  correspondingly  complex  textual  narrative. 

As  an  alternative  to  text,  software  developers  have  produced  a  plethora  of 
graphical  methods  of  representing  software  systems.  A  number  of  techniques 
have  been  proposed  to  represent  an  object-oriented  design,  some  entirely 
new,  some  variations  on  more  familiar  methods. 

Examples  of  graphical  00D  methods  were  reviewed  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  which  kinds  of  representations  most  clearly  represent  the  object- 
oriented  model.  Each  method  has  its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
represent  one  or  more  of  the  three  basic  views  of  a  software  design.  These 
views  include  block  diagrams,  detail  diagrams,  and  state  transition  diagrams. 
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Examples  of  block  diagrams  include  the  Booch  diagram  [9]  [19]  which 
identifies  the  objects  and  operations  in  the  visible  interface,  and  the  depen¬ 
dencies  between  objects,  but  does  not  reveal  which  objects  invoke  which 
operations.  The  object  diagram  of  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center’s  General 
Object-Oriented  Development  methodology  [42]  is  an  even  simpler  example 
and  appears  to  be  a  variation  on  structure  charts  [35].  These  diagrams  add 
the  capability  to  show  a  clean  parent-child  or  a  virtual  machine  hierarchy  of 
design  objects. 

Detail  diagrams  are  typified  by  Modular  design  charts  [53]  and  Buhr 
diagrams  [11].  The  former  shows  attribute  types  and  operations  within  an 
object,  as  well  as  which  components  are  used  by  specific  object  bodies.  The 
latter  link  operations  together  directly  through  “control  sockets”  giving  the 
flavor  of  a  hardware  wiring  diagram. 

The  Interactive  Ada  Workstation  (IAW)  [22]  implements  Buhr  diagrams 
and  adds  a  petri  net  diagram  for  describing  state  transitions  between  op¬ 
erational  objects.  The  AdaGraph2  tool  [14]  which  implements  Cherry’s 
PAMELA3  methodology  uses  a  process  graph  and  adds  a  hierarchical  sub¬ 
program  graph.  APEX,  a  system  in  development  at  the  Air  Force  Wright 
Aeronautical  Laboratories,  also  adds  a  petri-net  diagram  to  its  block  diagram 
and  process  connection  graph  [2], 

The  SHARP  methodology  [12]  uses  a  variety  of  pictographs  represent¬ 
ing  ail  three  views.  Different  diagrams  are  used  for  main  program  abstrac¬ 
tion,  object  implementations,  object  interactions,  object  invocation,  task 
rendezvous,  subprogram  data  flow,  data  structures,  and  program  unit  op¬ 
erations. 

All  the  methodologies  referenced  were  developed  specifically  for  designing 
Ada  programs4,  resulting  in  many  Ada  unique  distinctions.  The  graphical 
representation  presented  in  this  paper  takes  a  more  generic  approach. 

Rather  than  favor  one  view  of  design  over  another  a  multi-view  approach 
is  suggested  consisting  of  three  parts:  a  block  diagram,  an  interface  diagram , 
and  a  control  flow  or  state  diagram.  Figure  2  shows  an  example  of  a  simple 
design  including  these  three  views. 


2  AdaGraph  is  a  trademark  of  The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation. 

3PAMELA  is  a  trademark  of  George  W.  Cherry 

4The  modular  design  charts  were  developed  with  both  Ada  and  Modula2  in  mind. 
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The  block  diagram  used  is  similar  to  the  high  level  object  diagram  of 
[42].  It  depicts  the  objects  in  the  system  (at  a  particular  level  of  detail)  and 
the  dependency  relationships  between  them.  Module  dependency  is  shown 
by  directed  arrows  to  the  servant  or  component  objects  in  the  graph.  In  the 
case  of  an  actor/server  relationship,  messages  or  operation  calls  flow  across 
the  directed  arrows. 

The  detail  diagram  is  a  modification  of  the  modular  design  chart  [53]. 
The  requirements  for  depicting  a  “software  bus”  and  separate  component 
bodies  are  left  out.  In  lieu  of  the  implementation-oriented  terms  “package”, 
“proc”,  “fn”,  and  “type”,  objects  begin  with  a  capital  letter,  and  operations 
begin  with  lower  case. 

A  petri-net  graph  similar  to  the  one  found  in  APEX  [2]  is  used  to  depict  a 
state  diagram  or  object  interaction  in  the  case  of  concurrent  communicating 
objects. 

The  main  purpose  of  graphics  is  to  communicate  the  design  more  clearly 
than  does  the  text.  While  the  use  of  graphics  is  strongly  advocated  (“a  picture 
is  worth  1024  words”),  a  methodology  so  rigid  that  the  graphic  techniques 
drive  the  design,  rather  than  good  software  engineering  principles,  can  be 
counter  productive.  Thus  the  graphic  representations  offered  should  be  im¬ 
plemented  informally,  rather  than  with  such  rigor  that  documentation  costs 
exceed  their  expected  benefit. 

3  Overview  of  the  Methodology 

Webster  defines  a  methodology  as  “a  body  of  methods ,  rules ,  and  postulates 
employed  by  a  discipline:  a  particular  procedure  or  set  of  procedures”  [51].  In 
the  previous  sections  postulates  were  offered  regarding  the  decision-oriented 
nature  of  design,  applicability  of  the  object-oriented  paradigm,  and  an  object 
model  for  software  design.  This  section  describes  the  methods  or  steps  to 
deriving  a  design  using  the  object  model.  The  methodology  is  based  on 
providing  rules  or  postulates  (design  heuristics)  to  support  object-oriented 
design  decision  making. 

The  specific  steps  in  the  methodology  were  developed  by  first  identifying 
the  decisions  involved  in  OOD  from  the  literature  and  from  experienced 
software  engineers  at  AFIT.  Thus  the  OOD  process  is  not  redefined,  rather 
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it  is  presented  in  terms  of  decisions  rather  than  the  usual  set  of  products 
associated  with  the  design  specification. 

The  OOD  process  is  pictured  in  the  concept  map  in  Figure  3.  The  decision 
steps  highlighted  in  the  figure  are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Analyze  the  problem  and  requirements  specification  to  decide  on  an 
initial  scope  and  a  strategy  for  its  solution. 

2.  Identify  the  abstract  objects,  operations,  and  their  attributes  from 
the  solution  strategy  and  requirements  specification;  then  decide  which 
are  central  to  the  solution  strategy. 

3.  Encapsulate  the  objects,  operations,  and  attributes  into  modules  and 
determine  the  relationships,  or  interfaces,  between  those  modules.  In 
other  words,  decide  which  operations  naturally  go  with  which  objects. 

4.  Decompose  complex  modules  by  repeating  the  process  with  objects  or 
operations  as  separate  problems,  ^r  begin  detail  design.  Detail  design 
requires  deciding  whether  to  construct  modules  from  known  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  other  objects,  library  modules,  predefined  functions  or 
data  types;  or  to  produce  an  algorithmic  description  using  psuedocode 
or  flow  diagrams. 

OOD  is  unique  in  respect  to  what  needs  to  be  identified  in  analyzing  the 
problem,  how  data  structures  and  algorithms  are  encapsulated  into  system 
modules,  and  in  how  system  modules  are  constructed  from  known,  more 
general  data  types  or  classes.  However,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  main 
thrust  of  the  decisions  discussed  here  are  basic  to  software  design — regardless 
of  the  paradigm  involved. 

The  following  sections  provide  a  more  detailed  descriptions  to  the  decision 
steps  of  the  methodology. 

3.1  Analyze  the  Problem  to  Determine  a  Solution 
Strategy 

3.1.1  Discussion. 

The  first  decision  the  designer  must  make  is  in  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  In  this  step  the  initial  context  or  scope  is  determined 
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for  the  subsequent  steps.  Abbott  [1]  and  others  [19]  state  that  the  problem 
must  be  reduced  to  a  single  sentence.  A  problem  too  complex  to  state  in  a 
single  sentence  probably  requires  a  higher  level  of  abstraction. 

The  problem  statement  should  be  determined  from  the  problem  space 
and  stated  in  user-oriented  terminology.  It  is  important  for  the  designer 
to  interact  with  the  user  whenever  possible  in  accomplishing  this  step.  Us¬ 
ing  the  concept  map  to  elicit  such  problem-oriented  information  encourages 
this  interaction  and  may  communicate  more  effectively  and  ensure  mutual 
understanding. 

Concept  maps  should  be  developed  from  both  the  users  and  the  require¬ 
ments  specification.  The  various  results  may  then  be  compared  and  refined 
to  provide  a  better  understanding  and  statement  of  the  problem.  Working 
with  the  concept  map  of  the  problem,  a  map  for  a  solution  may  be  developed. 
The  concept  map  may  prove  to  be  a  better  means  of  presenting  the  solution 
strategy  than  the  single  paragraph  of  [l]  and  [9],  in  the  same  way  that  the 
graphical  structured  specification  [15]  has  proved  more  effective  at  commu¬ 
nicating  high  level  abstract  requirements  than  a  verbose  textual  document. 

3.1.2  Summary  of  the  Analysis  Step. 

1.  Interview  one  or  more  users  and  develop  concept  maps  of  the  problem. 

2.  Develop  additional  concept  maps  from  the  portions  of  the  requirements 
specification  which  describe  the  system’s  functional  requirements  and 
entities  at  the  desired  level  of  abstraction. 

3.  Synthesize  from  the  concept  maps  a  single  sentence  statement  of  the 
problem. 

4.  Develop  a  single  concept  map  which  depicts  a  strategy  for  solving  the 
problem. 

3.2  Identify  the  Objects,  Attributes,  and  Operations 

3.2.1  Discussion. 

Dave  Bullman  [27]  states  that  finding  the  right  objects  is  hard.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  associating  operations  with  the  right  objects  is  even  harder.  The 
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implied  requirement  of  intuition  and  choice  here  indicates  this  as  the  next 
decision  process. 

A  number  of  “rules  of  thumb”  or  heuristics  have  been  suggested  for  both 
the  identification  of  objects  and  encapsulation  of  objects  with  their  attributes 
and  operations.  Thus  this  step  consists  of  the  application  of  such  heuristics 
to  identify  and  define  the  objects,  attributes,  and  operations  which  apply 
within  the  scope  and  level  of  abstraction  we  axe  dealing  with.  Some  valuable 
heuristics  include  the  following: 

Object  Selection  Criteria  lists  general  software  engineering  heuristics 
such  as  information  hiding,  abstraction  and  inheritance  for  determining 
good  objects  [37]. 

Grammatical  Analysis  makes  selections  based  on  nouns  and  verbs  [1]. 

Abstraction  Analysis  makes  selections  based  on  data  flow  diagrams  [42]. 

Class  Abstraction  makes  selections  based  on  classes  of  physical  objects 
[31). 


Concept  Analysis  makes  selections  based  on  concept  map  entities  and 
has  the  following  steps: 


1.  Generate  a  first  cut  list  of  objects  from  the  entities  on  the  concept 
map.  This  is  possible  since  the  concept  map  is  developed  by  a 
designer  with  00D  in  mind. 

2.  Identify  from  the  list  of  objects  which  are  long-lived  and  which 
are  transient.  Transient  objects  tend  to  be  operation  arguments 
or  local  variables.  Long-lived  objects  tend  to  represent  abstract 
state  machines. 

3.  Identify  which  objects  are  subordinate,  natural  components  of,  or 
clearly  attributes  of  other  objects  and  note  these  characteristics 
in  the  object’s  description,  such  in  the  object  description. 

4.  Identify  the  action  words  in  the  relationships  between  entities  as 
candidate  operations.  Describe  the  behavior  of  these  actions  as 
to  what  objects  are  modified,  what  information  is  required,  which 
objects  invoke  the  operations,  and  what  other  operations  might 
they  naturally  require  of  other  objects. 
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The  primary  objective  of  this  step  is  identification  along  with  some  basic 
definition.  Associating  objects  and  operations  is  reserved  until  the  encapsu¬ 
lation  step.  The  elements  in  this  step  should  come  initially  from  the  solution 
strategy  unless  the  heuristics  used  require  otherwise.  It  is  difficult  to  initially 
scope  a  problem  such  that  the  lists  of  objects,  and  operations  are  complete, 
accurate,  and  without  some  spurious  low  level  objects  or  operations  having 
been  defined,  the  analysis  and  identification  steps  may  be  repeated  one  or 
more  times  to  auive  at  a  realistic  scope  of  the  problem  and  a  complete  set 
of  objects  and  operations. 

As  identifiers  of  objects  and  operations,  attributes  should  be  associated 
with  appropriate  entities  after  they  are  identified.  Listing  object  and  opera¬ 
tion  attributes  serves  to  define  those  entities  in  greater  detail.  The  require¬ 
ments  document  will  often  need  to  be  consulted  to  fully  describe  program 
entities. 

3.2.2  Summary  of  the  Identification  Step. 

1.  Apply  one  or  more  identification  heuristics  to  identify  the  set  of  objects 
in  the  system  at  the  scoped  level  of  abstraction. 

2.  Analyze  each  object  and  describe  its  attributes  and  structure  in  the 
solution  strategy.  Check  the  requirements  document  for  completeness 
and  eliminate  redundancy  in  the  object  list. 

3.  Apply  one  or  more  identification  heuristics  to  identify  the  set  of  oper¬ 
ations  performed  within  the  system  at  the  scoped  level  of  abstraction. 

4.  Analyze  each  operation  to  determine  and  generally  define  its  stimu¬ 
lus/response  attributes. 

3.3  Encapsulate  Objects,  Attributes,  and  Operations 
into  Modules 

3.3.1  Discussion. 

Deciding  which  operations  should  be  associated  with  which  objects  is  not  as 
straight-forward  as  it  may  seem.  Objects  seldom  behave  independently  of 
other  objects.  Consequently,  observed  behaviors  may  represent  a  complex 
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interrelationship  among  objects.  A  good  example  is  the  one  hwere  a  drill  is 
drilling  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  metal  [10],  whether  the  operation  drill Jiole  is  an 
activity  of  the  drilLpress,  drilLbit ,  or  sheeLmetal  depends  on  the  abstraction 
of  those  objects  in  the  problem  solution.  Thus  guidelines,  rules,  or  heuristics 
are  needed  to  guide  the  encapsulation  of  objects  and  operations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  good  modules. 

In  choosing  which  objects  and  operations  to  encapsulate  into  modules, 
the  interrelationships  between  modules  are  revealed.  Those  relationships  or 
interfaces  are  specified  by  first  determining  the  dependency  between  mod¬ 
ules.  A  dependency  exists  whenever  an  operation  of  an  actor  or  agent  type 
object  affects  or  requires  an  action  by  some  other  object.  Rather  than  depict 
the  dependencies  only,  the  specific  operations  of  an  object  required  by  each 
operation  of  each  external  object  need  to  be  diagramed.  This  includes  iden¬ 
tifying  the  attributes  or  arguments  an  operation  requires  to  accomplish  its 
function;  and  which  attributes  or  internal  objects  are  affected  through  such 
an  operation  under  the  stated  conditions. 

Heuristics  for  encapsulation  include  the  following: 

Modularity  Rules  define  quality  assessment  of  modules  such  as  coupling 
and  cohesion  [37], 

Object  Classification  requires  identifying  an  object’s  operation  as  one  of 
several  general  types  such  as  actors  or  agents  [10]  [9]. 

Application  Classification  requires  identifying  an  object  or  operation 
as  one  of  a  set  of  predefined  types  specified  as  a  set  common  to  the 
program  application  area  [2]. 

Structural  Classification  requires  identifying  an  object’s  structure  as  one 
of  four  general  types  (e.g.  an  abstract  state  machine)  [9]. 

3.3.2  Summary  of  the  Encapsulation  Step. 

1.  Apply  one  or  more  encapsulation  heuristics  to  the  lists  of  objects  and 
operations  to  determine  a  set  of  system  modules. 

2.  Determine  the  interrelationships  between  modules  and  diagram  the 
module  dependencies. 


3.  Analyze  each  module  dependency  to  determine  and  diagram  the  de¬ 

tailed  interfaces  between  each  dependent  module’s  operations  and  the 
executors  of  those  operations.  "* 

4.  Refine  the  descriptions  of  the  operations  of  each  object  in  view  of  the 
various  conditions  under  which  it  might  be  required  of  some  other  ob¬ 
ject  and  develop  a  state  transition  diagram  if  appropriate. 

3.4  Decompose  the  Modules  or  Begin  Detail  Design 

3.4.1  Discussion. 

Decomposition  deals  with  the  question  of  how  to  construct  each  module. 
Should  it  be  further  decomposed,  constructed  from  known  components,  or 
algorithmically  defined  via  psuedocode  or  flow  diagrams.  This  is  the  step  in 
which  inheritance  may  be  applied  since,  at  this  point,  a  full  description  of 
each  object  at  a  given  level  of  detail  is  available.  To  apply  inheritance  any 
earlier  might  result  in  shaping  the  solution  to  a  set  of  preconceived  notions 
rather  than  really  solving  the  user’s  problem. 

Inheritance  is  applied  based  on  the  object  or  module  classifications  made 
in  the  previous  step.  Such  classifications  are  helpful,  not  only  in  determining 
module  structure  and  behavior,  but  in  identifying  objects  as  instances  of 
classes  in  the  system,  or  as  matching  preexisting  templates  maintained  in  a 
class  library.  The  decision  to  use  inheritance  is  always  a  tradeoff  between  the 
cost  of  new  development  and  the  cost  of  modifications  to  existing  templates. 

Should  inheritance  fail  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  design  of  a  particular 
module,  the  module  must  be  decomposed  into  smaller  modules,  or  described 
at  its  lowest  level  as  data  structures  and  algorithms.  Algorithmic  description 
follows  traditional  methods  useing  Structured- English  psuedocode  or  flow 
diagrams.  Data  structures  which  are  operated  on  as  a  whole  may  be  further 
described  in  a  data  dictionary. 

All  or  part  of  a  module  may  be  decomposed.  A  module  containing  sets  of 
objects  and  a  set  of  operations,  may  have  elements  of  those  sets  at  their  lowest 
level,  and  other  elements  of  sufficient  complexity  to  warrant  decomposition. 

Decomposition  may  take  a  variety  of  forms  depending  on  the  problem. 
For  a  functionally  cohesive  operation  on  a  single  object,  conventional  func¬ 
tional  decomposition  may  be  adequate.  If  aspects  of  the  operation  exhibit 
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concurrency,  a  process-oriented  approach  would  be  appropriate,  with  each 
sub-operation  representing  a  single  concurrent  operation.  Should  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  other  independent  objects  become  apparent,  an  object-oriented 
approach  might  be  better.  In  other  words,  the  problem  should  lead  to  an 
appropriate  design  technique,  rather  than  squeezing  the  problem  into  an  un¬ 
natural  methodology. 

3.4.2  Summary  of  the  Decomposition  Step 

1.  Analyze  the  modules  in  the  system  for  signs  of  common  classes.  If  such 
a  class  hierarchy  is  apparent,  indicate  objects  as  instances  of  the  class 
and  further  design  the  class. 

2.  Analyze  the  classification  of  modules  in  regard  to  existing  generic  struc¬ 
tures  or  functions.  Determine  unique  characteristics  of  such  modules 
to  determine  cost  effectiveness  of  redesign  versus  reuse. 

3.  Analyze  the  complexity  of  remaining  modules  and  determine  which 
module  components  must  be  further  decomposed. 

4.  For  each  component  which  must  be  decomposed,  determine  the  appro¬ 
priate  design  method  and  proceed  with  the  design.  Appropriate  flow 
diagrams,  petri  nets,  structure  charts  etc.  should  be  used  to  describe 
the  design  of  components  not  accomplished  in  an  object  oriented  fash¬ 
ion.  Those  components  which  require  an  object-oriented  design,  should 
be  treated  as  new  problems  and  designed  using  this  methodology  in  an 
iterative  fashion. 

5.  For  each  operation  which  need  not  be  decomposed,  describe  its  opera¬ 
tion  algorithmically  using  appropriate  psuedocode  or  flow  diagrams. 

6.  For  each  object  or  attribute  which  need  not  be  decomposed,  describe 
the  data  structure  it  represents. 

4  Developing  a  Decision  Aid  for  OOD 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  steps  taken  for  determining  re¬ 
quirements  and  a  top  level  design  for  a  decision  aid  to  implement  the  OOD 
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methodology.  A  brief  discussion  of  a  Smalltalk  implementation  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  is  also  given. 

In  the  field  of  decision  support,  requirements  determination  requires  four 
steps:  understanding  the  problem,  selecting  a  kernel  system  to  implement, 
developing  a  representation  or  model  of  the  system  in  the  form  of  story¬ 
boards,  and  describing  the  database  and  modelbase  requirements  to  support 
the  system.  The  storyboards  and  associated  feature  chart  then  serve  as  a 
top  level  design  of  the  dialogue,  database,  and  modelbase  components  of  the 
decision  aid. 


4.1  Understanding  the  Problem 

The  problem  is  to  provide  a  methodology  for  object-oriented  design  which  ad¬ 
dresses  the  decisions  a  designer  must  make.  A  solution  was  determined  from 
concept  maps  of  the  OOD  process  and  the  resulting  model  and  methodology 
were  proposed. 


4.2  Selecting  the  Kernel 

The  concept  map  of  Figure  3  was  used  to  show  the  OOD  decision  processes 
and  to  derive  the  feature  chart  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  feature  chart  depicts 
the  support  and  interaction  required  by  the  four  steps  in  the  methodology. 
Storyboards  were  developed  representing  decisions  and  support  requirements. 
The  feature  chart  also  shows  supporting  windows  representing  individual 
features  provided  by  the  storyboards. 

The  storyboards  are  linked  together  through  the  main  menu  which  is  be 
available  from  each  storyboard  for  switching  to  any  other  storyboard.  The 
main  menu  also  provides  a  means  of  exiting  the  system  and  allows  access 
to  context  sensitive  help  and  the  hook  book.  Several  functions  overlap.  For 
instance,  the  object  and  operation  definitions  created  in  the  Identification 
storyboard  are  used  again  in  both  subsequent  storyboards. 

The  feature  chart  presents  an  overview  of  the  features  required  by  the 
kernel  system.  Consequently,  only  the  high  level,  or  external  functions  are 
shown.  The  storyboards  and  their  descriptions  reveal  detailed  requirements. 
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4.3  Representing  the  Kernel 

Figures  6-10  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper  show  the  storyboards  developed 
in  the  design  of  the  dss  kernel.  In  general,  each  storyboard  contains  at  least 
three  sub- windows  or  panes:  a  features  pane,  an  objects  pane,  and  a  text  pane. 
Selecting  an  element  in  the  features  pane  causes  a  list  of  files  or  objects  to 
appear  in  the  objects  pane.  Selecting  an  element  in  the  objects  pane  causes 
initialization  of  the  text  pane,  or  bring  up  a  sub-window — either  one  of  which 
the  user  will  use  to  carry  out  some  sub-step  in  the  methodology. 

4.4  Supporting  the  Kernel 

4.4.1  The  Database  Requirements. 

The  database  involves  the  storage,  representation,  and  manipulation  of  de¬ 
sign  objects  as  well  as  on-line  access  to  a  requirements  specification.  The 
functions  described  in  the  storyboards  require  the  ability  to  display  graph¬ 
ics,  text,  and  data  dictionary  information. 

4.4.2  The  Modelbase  Requirements. 

“Models  are  active  relations  and  associations  that  govern  decisions  and  ac¬ 
tions  in  an  organization”  [28].  For  the  purposes  or  this  paper,  the  object 
model  of  Section  2  and  the  heuristics  and  methodologies  listed  in  Section  3 
comprise  the  “relations  and  associations”  which  govern  the  design  decisions 
in  the  OOD  process.  The  system  must  be  able  to  manage  this  information 
and  present  it  to  the  user  in  a  meaningful  and  timely  manner. 

4.5  A  Prototype  Decision  Aid 

Case'  studies  of  DSS  usage  show  that  “Key  factors  explaining  successful  de¬ 
velopment  are  a  flexible  design  and  architecture  that  permit  fast  modifica¬ 
tion  and  a  phased  approach  to  implementation”  [44].  Thus  although  the 
methodology  and  initial  requirements  and  design  for  a  dss  have  been  stated 
somewhat  formally,  only  time  and  experience  will  tell  whether  or  not  the 
ensuing  system  will  be  accepted  and  of  value  to  its  users. 


The  suggested  evolutionary  design  approach  was  applied  to  developing  a 
prototype  which  would  allow  user  response  and  feedback  to  determine  the 
potential  of  these  concepts. 

It  began  with  implementing  the  storyboards  using  the  Smalltalk/V  Object- 
Oriented  Programming  System.  A  single  standard  windowing  style  was  used 
and  as  much  functionality  as  possible  was  implemented  such  that  even  this 
first  kernel  system  can  be  considered  “a  small  but  usable  system  to  assist  the 
decision  maker”  [44]. 

Implementation  of  the  object  model  in  Smalltalk  consisted  of  declaring 
several  new  classes  and  selecting  the  data  structures  to  represent  the  model. 
A  simple  relational  approach  was  taken,  directly  implementing  the  relations 
implied  by  Figure  11  derived  from  the  model  description. 

The  primary  data  structure  was  implemented  as  a  dictionary  of  relations 
with  the  name  of  the  relation  as  the  key  to  the  dictionary.  Each  relation 
was  then  implemented  as  an  ordered  collection  of  dictionaries  with  two  or 
more  associations  of  pointers  to  objects  or  operations.  Figure  12  graphically 
depicts  this  structure. 

Standard  data  structure  operations  were  implemented  to  hide  this  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  using  storyboard  features.  Additional  special  operations  were 
then  added  to  support  unique  database  accessing  requirements  to  simplify 
code  in  the  storyboard  operations. 

The  modelbase  was  implemented  as  a  context  sensitive  set  of  text  help  files 
representing  design  heuristics  and  methodology  instructions.  The  executive 
control  module  maintains  lists  of  help  files  which  can  be  edited,  removed,  or 
added  to  by  the  users.  Each  storyboard  contains  its  own  list  of  heuristic  files 
developed  from  the  examples  discussed  previously. 

To  aid  in  evolutionary  development  the  Hook  Book  was  fully  implemented 
as  a  separate  object  with  its  own  browser  for  entering,  adding,  and  removing 
entries. 

5  Conclusions 

This  paper  has  only  bnefly  introduced  an  adaptive  approach  at  developing 
software  support  tools  and  environments.  While  the  specific  target  was  an 
object-oriented  design  methodology,  the  concepts  regarding  adaptive,  evolu- 


tionary  design  apply  to  systems  supporting  many  design  methods  and  life 
cycle  phases.  The  central  hypothesis  of  this  effort  is  that  design  is  essentially 
a  decision  process  and  if  good  systems  are  to  be  produced,  good  decisions 
must  be  made.  The  software  engineering  community  must  take  as  hard  a 
look  at  improving  the  engineers  decision  making  capabilities  as  it  does  in 
representing  those  decisions  with  flashy  graphics  and  powerful  databases. 
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Figure  3.  The  Relationship  Between  Object-Oriented  Design  Decision  Steps 


The  Entry/Exit  display  is  described  as  follows: 

1 .  The  user  will  initailly  be  prompted  for  a  userid.  Login/logout  times  will  be  automatically  recorded. 

2.  The  main  menu  will  allow  activating  other  storyboards,  the  Hook  Book,  context  sensitive  help,  or  exiting 
the  system. 

3.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  produces  the  following  results: 

a.  Selecting  the  DesignDatabase  causes  database  files  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

b.  Selecting  the  Requirements  Database  causes  all  requirements  files  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

4.  The  features  pane  popup  will  allow  the  following: 

a.  Activation  of  a  disk  browser  facility. 

b.  Prompting  the  user  for  a  new  default  directory  for  the  database,  requrements,  or  help  files. 

5.  The  objects  pane  popup  will  allow  loading  and  unloading  the  design  database;  or  printing/viewing  require¬ 
ments  files. 

6.  The  text  pane  will  provide  the  following: 

a.  Initial  instructions  on  startup.  Editing  and  saving  instructions. 

b.  Viewing  requirements  files. 


Figure  5.  Storyboard:  Entry/Exit  for  the  00D  Decision  Aid 
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The  Analysis  display  is  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry /Exit. 

2.  The  user  will  be  prompted  for  the  name  of  the  object  to  be  designed. 

3.  Selecting  entries  in  the  features  pane  results  in  the  following  actions: 

a.  Selecting  the  ConceptMap  entry  causes  concept  map  object  names  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

b.  Selecting  Solution  Strategy  causes  object  names  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

c.  Selecting  RequirementsText,  DataDictionary,  or  Graphics  entries  causes  the  corresponding  files  to  be 

listed  in  a  sub- window. 

4.  Selecting  entries  in  the  objects  pane  results  in  the  following  actions: 

a.  Selecting  a  concept  map  will  allow  editing,  saving  or  removing  concept  maps  from  objects. 

b.  Edit  will  open  a  graphic  drawing  window  for  creating,  editing,  and  saving  concept  maps. 

c.  Selecting  Edit  will  bring  up  a  sub- window  for  editing  the  concept  map. 

d.  Selecting  an  object  for  a  Solution  Strategy  will  display  the  text  to  the  text  pane  or  format  the  text  pane 

for  creation. 

e.  Selecting  a  requirements  file  will  activate  a  sub-window  for  viewing  requirements  data. 

5.  The  concept  map  sub-window  will  provide  the  capability  to  generate  and  edit  graphics  representations  of 
concept  maps. 


Figure  6.  Storyboard:  Analyze  the  Problem 
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The  Identification  display  is  described  as  follows: 


1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry /Exit. 

2.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  produces  the  following  results: 

a.  Selecting  Heuristics  causes  a  Help  window  to  open  for  viewing/editing  heuristics. 

b.  Selecting  Requirements,  or  ConceptMap  causes  file  or  object  names  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

c.  Selecting  Object  or  Operation  causes  database  entries  to  be  listed  in  the  objects  pane. 

3.  Selecting  an  entry  in  the  objects  pane  produces  the  following  results: 

a.  Selecting  a  concept  map,  or  a  requirements  source  file,  will  activate  the  appropriate  sub-window  for 

viewing  only. 

b.  Selecting  an  object  or  operation  name  will  activate  a  popup  for  Adding,  Editing,  or  Removing  entities  • 

from  the  database,  operation. 

c.  Selecting  Add  wiQ  open  a  database  browser  in  the  text  window. 

4.  The  Database  Editor  will  provide  the  following  capabilities: 

a.  An  attribute  pane  will  provide  the  ability  to  add,  inspect  or  remove  attributes. 

b.  A  text  pane  will  allow  editing  an  entry's  attributes. 


Figure  7.  Storyboard:  Identify  the  Objects  and  Operations 
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The  Encapsulate  display  is  described  as  follows: 


1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry/Exit. 

2.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  results  in  the  appropriate  file  or  object  names  being  listed  in  the 
features  pane. 

3.  Selecting  entries  from  the  objects  pane  results  in  activation  of  the  appropriate  sub-window — except  for 
objects  and  operations. 

4.  Selecting  an  object  or  operation  from  the  objects  pane  opens  a  pop-up  for  selecting  Editing  the  ob¬ 
ject/operation  or  creating  Block,  Detail,  or  Flow  diagrams. 

5.  Selecting  Edit  opens  a  Database  Browser  with  an  additional  list  pane  for  forming  relations. 

6.  The  Database  Browser  provides  the  following  additional  capabilities: 

a.  A  context  sensitive  pop-up  menu  will  list  the  possible  relations  for  either  an  object  or  operation. 

Object:  Operations,  Components,  Actors,  Servers,  Classes. 

Operation:  Objects,  Arguments,  Modifies,  Actors,  Servers. 

b.  Selecting  a  relation  causes  a  second  pop-up  to  appear  for  selecting  Add,  Remove,  or  Inspect. 

c.  Selecting  Add  lists  all  appropriate  objects  or  operations  from  wich  to  select  in  the  list  pane. 

d.  Selecting  inspect  lists  all  defined  objects  or  operations  in  the  relation  for  the  selected  object.  Selecting 

one  opens  an  Inspector  window  on  the  object. 

7.  Selecting  Block,  Detail,  or  Flow  results  in  activation  of  a  graphics  sub-window  similar  to  the  concept  map 
sub- window. 

8.  Graphics  sub-windows  will  provide  for  creation  of  rectangles  or  circles  or  other  shapes  as  appropriate  to  the 
type  of  graphic  being  developed. 


Figure  8.  Storyboard:  Encapsulate  the  Objects  with  their  Operations 
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The  Decomposition  display  is  described  as  follows: 


1.  The  main  menu  may  be  activated.  Exit  will  return  user  to  Entry/Exit. 

2.  Selecting  entries  from  the  features  pane  produces  the  following  results 

a.  Selecting  Heuristics  opens  a  help  window  for  decomposition  heurictics. 

b.  Selecting  DesignObjects  lists  objects  in  the  files  pane  in  a  component  hierarchy.  Selecting  objects  opens 

a  Database  Browser  as  with  the  Encapsulation  storyboard. 

c.  Selecting  ReusabieComponents  lists  reusable  components  database  files  in  the  objects  pane. 

3.  The  objects  pane  provides  a  pop-up  for  load/unloading  reusable  components  databases,  and  editing  objects 
and  their  associated  graphics. 

Figure  9.  Storyboard:  Decompose  the  Modules 
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The  Hook  Book  Browser  display  is  described  as  follows: 

1.  A  popup  menu  will  provide  the  ability  to  move,  resize,  or  close  the  browser. 

2.  A  list  pane  will  list  all  hook  book  entries  by  date  and  time. 

3.  Selecting  an  entry  will  cause  the  corresponding  mini-panes  in  the  rest  of  the  window  to  be  updated  from  the 
hook  book  entry. 

4.  Selecting  Enter  will  cause  the  Date,  Time,  Userid,  and  Storyboard  called  from  to  automatically  be  entered 
in  the  labeled  min- panes. 

5.  The  user  will  be  immediately  prompted  for  a  subject. 

6.  The  text  pane  will  provide  for  entering  and  saving  the  idea  and  circumstances. 

Figure  10.  Storyboard:  The  Hook  Book  Browser 


Figure  11.  An  E-R  Diagram  for  the  Object  Model 
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Figure  12.  OOD  Database  Internal  Structure 


Appendix  B.  OOD  Decision  Aid  Programmer’s  Manual 
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A  Decision  Aid 
for 

Object-Oriented  Design 

PROGRAMMER’S  MANUAL 

Captain  Patrick  D.  Barnes,  USAF 
December  16,  1988 

1  Introduction 

The  OOD  Decision  Aid  is  a  decision  support  system  for  developing  an  object- 
oriented  design  of  computer  software.  The  system  is  composed  of  a  dialogue 
component,  a  requirements  database,  a  design  database,  and  a  modelbase. 

The  system’s  dialogue  component  is  written  in  the  Smalltalk/' V  Object 
Oriented  Programming  System.  The  dialogue  provides  access  to  and  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  database  and  modelbase  and  provides  a  graphic  user  interlace. 
Tools  are  provided  for  browsing  the  database,  hook  book,  and  help  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  developing  graphic  representations  of  the  design. 

The  dialogue  consists  of  a  series  of  “storyboards”  or  screen  displays  repre¬ 
senting  decisions  which  must  be  made  by  the  user  in  carrying  out  the  design 
process.  Each  storyboard  consists  of  a  top  pane  with  the  storyboard  label, 
a  features  pane  listing  the  functions  which  may  be  performed,  an  objects 
pane  listing  the  objects  or  files  which  may  be  manipulated  by  executing  the 
selected  feature,  and  a  text  pane  which  acts  as  a  work  area  for  the  feature  or 
for  displaying  useful  information.  Each  pane  has  one  or  more  menus  which 
may  be  activated  to  control  execution  of  particular  functions. 
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The  requirements  database  is  a  three  view  representation  of  a  require¬ 
ments  specification  developed  using  the  Software  Requirements  Engineer¬ 
ing  Methodology  (SREM)  with  the  Distributed  Computing  Design  System 
(DCDS).  Text,  data  dictionary,  and  graphics  representations  are  accessible 
by  the  dialogue. 

The  design  database  is  a  Smalltalk  object  which  may  be  loaded,  unloaded, 
and  manipulated  by  the  dialogue.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  relations  representing 
objects  and  operations  and  their  attributes.  Relations  also  represent  various 
relationships  between  objects  and  other  objects  and  operations. 

The  modelbase  consists  of  text  files  representing  software  engineering 
heuristics  and  methodology  guidance  for  the  user.  The  dialogue  reads,  dis¬ 
plays,  and  modifies  these  files  and  saves  changes  to  disk.  In  addition,  files 
may  be  created  “off  line”  and  made  available  to  the  system  through  the  help 
and  heuristics  facilities. 


2  Tool  Set 

The  decision  aid  provides  the  following  central  and  support  tools: 

Executive  Control:  The  OODDtcisionAid  class  is  implemented  as  the 
controlling  class  of  the  decision  aid.  It  provides  controlled  access  to  the 
storyboards  as  well  as  the  hook  book  and  help  facilities.  Each  story¬ 
board  is  implemented  as  a  subclass  of  the  abstract  class  OODStoryboard 
and  controls  its  own  sub- windows  and  features.  The  OODDtcisionAid 
class  executes  the  functions  of  the  main  menu  (accessed  from  each  sto¬ 
ryboard’s  top  pane)  and  the  top  menu  of  most  sub-windows  to  eliminate 
redundancy  and  provide  a  single  point  of  control  over  open  windows. 

User  Log:  The  user  is  prompted  for  a  userid  at  start-  up  and  the  start 
and  stop  times  the  user  was  on  the  system  are  automatically  recorded. 
The  User  Log  can  be  accessed  off-line  and  can  be  saved  or  reloaded  if 
the  software  is  rehosted. 

Hook  Book:  The  user  may  record  problems,  suggestions,  or  comments 
during  on-line  operation  through  a  hook  book  browser.  The  browser 
automatically  logs  the  userid,  time  and  date,  current  storyboard,  and 
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prompts  for  a  subject.  The  user  cam  make  entries,  browse  current 
entries,  and  delete  outdated  entries.  Entries  are  listed  in  date/time 
order. 

Help:  Context  sensitive  help  and  heuristics  files  are  provided  via  a  browser 
which  allows  the  user  to  select,  add,  or  delete  specific  help  information. 
File  contents  may  be  edited  by  the  user  and  saved,  thus  making  the 
system  somewhat  user  tailorable. 

Graphics:  A  drawing  tool  is  provided  for  developing,  viewing,  storing, 
and  retrieving  bit-mapped  graphic  images  of  the  design.  To  reduce  the 
Smalltalk  image  size,  all  graphics  are  loaded  and  unloaded  to  disk  files. 

Requirements  Browser:  A  browser  is  provided  for  retrieval  and  display 
of  DCDS  graphics,  text,  and  data  dictionary  data.  Methods  are  also 
provided  to  give  the  decision  aid  lists  of  files  for  display  in  the  objects 
pane  of  a  storyboard.  Should  a  different  system  for  requirements  be 
desired,  only  this  class  need  be  modified  or  a  subclass  be  developed  for 
the  new  methodology. 

Database  Browser:  A  browser  is  provided  for  retrieval,  display  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  relations  between  database  objects  and  operations.  The 
browser  can  list  a  selected  object’s  attributes,  list  related  objects,  and 
show  the  state  of  selected  attributes.  Menus  provide  the  capability  to 
create  or  delete  relations  or  modify  an  attribute’s  state. 


3  Configuration 

3.1  Hardware 


The  system  was  developed  using  a  Zenith  Data  Systems  Z-248  micro¬ 
computer  with  a  hard  disk  drive  and  a  Microsoft  compatible  mouse.  EGA 
graphics  were  available  but  are  not  required.  The  system  is  encumbered 
by  the  640K  DOS  limit  so  640K  is  recommended  as  a  minimum.  While  an 
IBM/PC  or  XT  compatible  microcomputer  should  work,  an  80286  based  ma¬ 
chine  is  recommended.  If  available,  a  two-megabyte  RAM  disk  will  improve 
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system  performance.  The  Smalltalk/V  user’s  manual  describes  how  to  run 
Smalltalk/ V  using  a  RAM  disk. 


3.2  Software 

Smalltalk/V  or  Smalltalk/V286  may  be  used  with  the  following  appli¬ 
cations  loaded:  FreeDrawing  (provided  with  Smalltalk/V);  Doscall,  Loader, 
and  Zoom  (provided  with  Goodies  1).  The  Application  Browser  provided 
with  Goodies  3  was  used  to  control  changes  made  for  the  application.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  required  for  simply  loading  and  executing  the  decision  aid. 

To  capture  and  display  DCDS  graphics,  the  VTEK  Textronix  terminal 
emulator  was  used.  The  PLAY  program  and  its  support  files  are  required 
to  display  the  TKF  files.  As  shown  in  the  Files  section,  these  files  must  be 
located  in  the  Smallalk/V  execution  directory. 

The  OOD  Decision  Aid  application  is  loaded  from  within  Smalltalk/V  in 
the  same  way  as  other  Smalltalk  applications.  The  disk  browser  is  used  to 
access  the  file  ooddcsna.prg  and  the  preface  in  the  file  contains  instructions 
for  loading  the  application. 

4  Files 

The  Hard  disk  should  be  configured  with  a  specific  Smalltalk/V  root  directory 
and  three  sub-directories  with  the  following  files: 

smaltalk 

Smalltalk/V  files 
image 
sources,  sml 

go 

change.log 

doscall.com 

v.exe 

v2ndpart.exe 
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VTEK  files 

play.exe 

teksetup.dat 

config.vtk 

matrix.fnt 

Global  Support  Objects 
userlog.obj 
hookbook.obj 
helplist.obj 

help 

Help  files 

entryext.hlp 

anlyssst.hlp 

idntfcatn.hlp 

encpsltn.hlp 

dcmpstns.hlp 

smalltlk.hlp 

cncptmpp.hlp 

oodmthdl.hlp 

Heuristics  files 

abstrctn.hlp 

addcmpfr.hlp 

applctnc.hlp 

clssabst.hlp 

cncptanl.hlp 

detldsgn.hlp 

grmmtcla.hlp 

inhertnc.hlp 

mdlrtyrl.hlp 

objctcls.hlp 

objctslc.hlp 

strctrl.hlp 
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analysis 

Text  files 

tmc.txt 

reqmnts.txt 

Data  Dictionary  files 

tmc-all.rdd 

tmcjdph.rdd 

tmc_data.rdd 

reqmnts.rdd 

Graphics  files 

tempnet.tkf 

termnetl.tkf 

termnet2.tkf 

time_net.tkf 

ctrlfan.tkf 

crtpltfl.tkf 

ood 

Design  Database 
design. ood 

Design  Graphics  Objects 

tmc.map 

tmc.blk 

tmc.dtl 

tmc.flw 


5  Utilities 

The  following  utilities  were  written  to  provide  offline  access  to  the  system. 

OODDecisionAid  loadGlobals:  Executing  this  statement  will  load  the 
context  sensitive  help  list,  hook  book  entries,  and  user  log  from  disk 
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files.  The  message  unloadGlobals  unloads  those  objects  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  files  named  in  the  previous  section.  In  both  cases,  files  will 
be  found/saved  in  the  directory  from  which  S mailt alk/V  is  loaded. 

OODDecisionAid  userLog:  Executing  this  statement  will  return  the  user 
log  for  further  manipulation  such  as  printing  out  system  usage. 

OODStoryboard  database:  Executing  this  statement  will  return  the 
current  database  object  for  off-line  inspection  and  testing. 

OODStoryboard  clearDatabase:  Executing  this  statement  will  set  the 
database  stored  in  the  class  variable  of  the  OODStoryboard  to  nil  for 
testing  the  database  initialization  code. 
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C.  1  Preliminary  System  Specification 

C.1.1  Description  This  specification  describes  the  requirement  for  a  simple 
temperature  controller.  The  computer  system  is  connected  to  a  temperature  sensor 
from  which  it  receives  temperature  readings.  These  readings  must  be  displayed 
on  a  connected  digital  readout  device.  An  ON/OFF  signal  is  required  tr  control 
an  attached  fan.  An  attached  graphics  screen  allows  temperature  profiles  to  be 
displayed  upon  command.  A  terminal  interface  allows  the  user  to  input  a  setpoint 
value  or  to  request  a  temperature  profile  display  for  a  specified  time  period.  The  fan 
will  be  turned  on  whenever  the  temperature  is  above  the  setpoint,  and  off  when  the 
temperature  is  below  the  setpoint.  The  scope  of  this  effort  is  the  development  of  the 
software  to  support  the  specified  hardware. 

C.1.2  System  Interface 

C.  1.2.1  Temperature  Sensor.  This  system  will  receive  temperature  in 
a  digital  form  from  an  attached  temperature  sensor  subsystem. 

1.  Sensor  Trigger  A  temperature  report  will  be  sent  by  the  temperature  sensor 
subsystem  whenever  it  receives  a  temperature  request. 

2.  Physical  Interface  The  temperature  sensor  subsystem  is  connected  via  a  9600 
baud  full  duplex  RS-232  connection. 

3.  Request  Format  A  temperature  request  to  the  temperature  sensor  subsystem 
consists  of  the  ASCII  sequence  ESC  ]R$  from  the  computer. 

4.  Error  Handling  Any  characters  received  by  the  temperature  sensor  subsystem 
not  in  the  form  ESC  ]R$  will  be  ignored. 

5.  Temperature  Report  Format  A  temperature  report  from  the  temperature  sensor 
consists  of  the  ASCII  sequence 

ESC  ]Txxx.yyy$ 

where  xxx.yyy  is  a  seven  digit  string  comprising  the  current  temperature  ex¬ 
pressed  in  degree  C. 

6.  Response  Time  The  temperature  report  will  be  sent  (first  byte  transmitted) 
within  1.0  seconds  of  receipt  of  a  temperature  request  (last  byte  received). 

C.  1.2.2  Temperature  Display.  The  system  will  drive  a  digital  display 
of  temperature. 

1.  Physical  Interface  The  digital  display  subsystem  is  connected  by  a  9600  baud 
RS-232  connection. 


2.  Display  Data  Format  Display  data  sent  to  the  temperature  display  must  be  an 
ASCII  sequence  of  the  form: 

SOH  xxx.y  EOR 

where  xxx.y  is  a  five  character  temperature  in  degree  F. 

3.  Error  Handling  Any  character  sequence  not  delineated  by  SOH  and  EOR  will 
be  ignored.  Any  string  so  delineated,  but  not  of  the  form  xxx.y  will  be  ignored. 

4.  Response  Time  The  temperature  display  subsystem  is  fast  enough  to  process 
a  continuous  stream  of  display  data  at  9600  baud. 

C.l.2.3  Fan  Control.  The  system  will  provide  a  simple  ON/OFF  con¬ 
trol  for  a  cooling  fan. 

1.  Physical  Interface  The  fan  will  be  controlled  by  the  least  significant  bit  (LSB) 
of  a  latching  TTL  parallel  port. 

2.  Output  Format  Writing  an  odd  number  (LSB  =  1)  to  this  port  will  turn  the 
fan  on.  Writing  an  even  number  (LSB  =  0)  to  this  port  will  turn  the  fan  off. 

C.  1.2.4  Graphics  Display.  The  system  will  drive  a  “smart”  graphics 

display. 

1.  Physical  Interface  The  graphics  display  will  be  connected  via  a  19200  baud 
RS-232  full  duplex  link. 

2.  Graphics  Command  Format  Graphics  commands  consist  of  variable  length 
ASCII  strings  of  the  format: 

ESC  $  <  command  >. 

Detailed  commands  are  listed  in  the  document  “Super  Kool  Graphics  Display 
Model  123  Manual.” 

C.  1.2.5  System  Clock.  A  hardware  system  clock  will  be  available. 

1.  Physical  Interface  The  clock  is  readable  as  a  16-bit  parallel  port  with  a  16-bit 
command  and  status  register. 

2.  Clock  Resolution  The  clock  has  a  resolution  of  0.1  seconds. 

3.  Clock  Format  The  clock  data  format  is  documented  in  the  specification  data 
sheet  “CK-4505  Clock/Calendar  Chip  Set.” 


C.  1.2.6  User  Terminal.  The  computer  operating  system  provides  buffered 
I/O  to  the  user  terminal. 

1.  Physical  Interface  The  keyboard  and  CRT  interfaces  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
computer  system.  Access  is  via  defined  operating  system  calls. 

2.  Buffered  Keyboard  Input  Buffered  input  will  provide  a  string  of  ASCII  char¬ 
acters  terminated  at  the  keyboard  with  a  RETURN  (ASCII  CR).  The  ASCII 
CR  will  be  stored  as  the  last  character  in  the  buffer.  No  additional  characters 
(such  as  a  NULL)  will  be  added.  The  buffer  is  limited  to  81  characters.  Any 
attempt  to  type  beyond  80  characters  will  result  in  the  buffer  being  returned 
with  the  first  80  characters  plus  the  ASCII  CR. 

3.  Buffered  CRT  Output  ASCII  output  for  the  CRT  is  written  to  a  2000- character 
(25  line  by  80  character)  circular  buffer.  This  will  update  the  CRT  as  fast  as 
the  program  can  write  to  it.  After  the  2000th  character,  the  CRT  screen  will 
either  scroll  or  overwrite  from  the  top  line,  depending  on  the  CRT  output 
mode.  See  the  document  “XYZ  Computer  System  Manual”  for  more  detail. 

C.1.3  System  Functions 

C.l.3.1  Monitor  Temperature.  The  system  shall  periodically  read  and 
record  internally  the  time  and  temperature. 

1.  Frequency  Temperature  will  be  recorded  at  10  second  intervals. 

2.  Maximum  Amount  At  least  twenty-four  hours  of  data  must  be  stored. 

C.1.3. 2  Display  Temperature.  The  system  will  display  the  current  tem¬ 
perature. 

1.  Format  The  temperature  will  be  displayed  in  degree  F. 

2.  Frequency  The  temperature  display  will  be  updated  every  20  seconds. 

3.  Response  The  temperature  display  will  be  updated  within  2  seconds  after  the 
latest  temperature  sample  has  been  read. 

C.1.3. 3  Control  Fan  The  fan  will  be  turned  on  or  off  based  on  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  latest  temperature  reading  with  a  setpoint  value. 

1.  Frequency  The  fan  condition  output  will  be  updated  every  10  seconds. 

2.  Response  The  fan  control  output  update  will  occur  within  one  second  of  the 
latest  temperature  sample. 
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3.  Operation  The  fan  will  be  turned  on  if  the  temperature  is  greater  than  or  equal 
,  to  the  setpoint  to  the  nearest  0.1  degree  F.  The  fan  will  be  turned  off  if  the 

temperature  is  less  than  the  setpoint. 

4.  Default  Setpoint  The  initial  (default)  temperature  setpoint  shall  be  70  degree 

F. 

5.  Setpoint  Change  The  setpoint  can  be  set  to  the  nearest  0.01  degree  F  by  a  user 
keyboard  command.  Appropriate  input  data  integrity  checks  should  insure 
that  an  illegal  value  is  not  processed. 

C.  1.3.4  Display  temperature  Plot.  On  user  command,  the  temperature 
will  be  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  on  the  graphics  display. 

1.  Keyboard  Command  A  user  keyboard  command  will  cause  a  new  temperature 
graph  to  be  displayed.  The  user  keyboard  command  will  specify  the  start  and 
stop  times  for  the  graph.  Both  start  and  stop  times  must  be  within  the  past 
twenty-four  hours.  Stop  time  must  be  later  than  start  time.  Invalid  commands 
will  be  ignored. 

2.  Vertical  Resolution  The  temperature  will  be  plotted  to  the  nearest  1  degree  F. 

3.  Horizontal  Resolution  One  hundred  points  will  be  plotted  across  the  full  hori¬ 
zontal  width  of  the  display,  between  the  designated  start  and  stop  times. 

4.  Response  The  entire  display  will  be  completed  within  five  seconds  of  the  key¬ 
board  RETURN  terminating  the  keyboard  command. 

C.1.3.5  Process  Keyboard  Commands.  Any  keyboard  input  except  the 
commands  specified  in  sections  ??  and  C.l.3.4  will  be  ignored. 
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C.2  DCDS  DataDictionary 


ALPHA:  CALCULATE. GRAPHICS.COOADS . 

DESCUPTIOI : 

"Calculate  graphics  coordinates  for  a 
given  temp  point.". 

EI7SttD.Br: 

"Hartnm" . 

IIPUTS: 

DATA:  T.TEHP.F 
DATA:  X. SCALE 
DATA:  T. SCALE. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  I COOED. OUT 
DATA:  YCOORD.OUT . 

DOCUHEETED  BY: 

SOUHCE :  S 86.001 . 

REF ERRED  BY: 

SUBSET:  CREATE. PLOT. FILE . 

TRACED  FSOH: 

OUOIIATIIG.REqUIREHEIT:  8.2. A. 2. 

ALPHA:  COSVEST.TO.F. 

DESCSIPTIOI : 

"Converts  degrees  C  to  degrees  F.". 
EITESED.BY: 

"Hart mat" . 

I  spurs : 

DATA:  TEHP.C. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  DISPLAY.TEHP.OUT. 

DOCUHESTED  BY: 

SOURCE:  S88.001. 

REFERRED  BY: 

R.IEI:  TEHP.IET. 

TRACED  FROM: 

ORIGIIATISO.REQUIRE2IEST :  B.3.2.1 . 

AU  A:  COIVERT.TO.F.TEHP . 

DESCUPTIOI : 

"Converts  temp  point  to  degrees  F.". 
Er'ERED.BT: 

"Hartrum" . 

IIPUTS: 

DATA:  T.TEHP.C. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  T.TEHP.F. 

DOCUHESTED  BY: 

SOUHCE:  388.001. 

REFERRED  BY: 

SUBSET:  CIEATE.PLOT.FILE . 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUOISATIIO.REQUIREHEU :  B.3.4 . 

ALPHA:  CUATE.ORAPHICS.COHHAID . 

DESCUPTIOI: 

"Creates  a  graphics  format  comtand  for 
plot  file.". 

EITERED.BY : 

"Hartn»" . 

IIPUTS: 

DATA:  QRAPHICS.HEAD.OUT 
DATA:  GRAPHICS .TAIL. OUT 
DATA:  XCOORD.OUT 
DATA:  YCOORD.OUT. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  ORAPEICS.COHHAID.OUT 


FILE:  PLOT.DATA.OUT . 

DOCUHESTED  BY: 

SOURCE :  GRAPHICS .DISPLA Y.HODEL.l 23.HAIUAL . 
REFERRED  BY: 

SUBSET :  CREATE. PLOT. FILE . 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUGIIATIIG.REqUIREHEST :  B.2.4.2. 

ALPHA:  DETERKIIE_HSG_TYPE . 

DESCUPTIOI: 

"Dtamsy  module  becanae  DCDS  vonldn’t  let  me 
change  an  OR-node  to  a  COSSIDER-OR.  Sets 
1ETP0IIT  or  PLOT  to  TRUE  if  COHHAID.TYPE  IS  is 
thet  type.". 

ESTERED.BY : 

"Sartrum" . 

IIPUTS: 

DATA:  COHHAID.TYPE.il. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  PLOT 
DATA:  SETPOIIT . 

DOCUHESTED  BY: 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 . 

REFERRED  BY: 

R.BET:  TERM. SET . 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUGIIATIIG.REqUIREHEST :  B.3.3.5 
ORIGIIATIIG.REqUIREHEIT:  B.3.4.1 
OUGISATISG.REquiREHEST :  R.3.S. 

ALPHA:  DETERHISE.SCALE.FACTOR. 

DESCUPTIOI : 

"Detemine  the  X  and  Y  scale  factors  for 
the  temperature  plot  from  the  start  and  stop 
times  and  the  temperature  extremes.". 

ESTERED.BY: 

"Bertram”  . 

IIPUTS: 

DATA:  TEHP.HAI 
DATA:  TEHP.HIS 
DATA:  TEHP.START.IS 
DATA:  TEHP.STDP.IS. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  X.SCALE 
DATA:  Y.SCALE. 

DOCUHESTED  BY: 

SOURCE:  S88.001. 

REFERRED  BY: 

R.SET:  TERM. SET. 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUGIIATIIG.REqUIREHEST:  B.3.4.2 
ORIGIIATIIG.REqUIREHEIT:  B.3.4.3. 

ALPHA:  FORH.FAI.HSG . 

DESCUPTIOI: 

"Creates  control  message  to  fan.". 
EITERED.BY : 

"Hartrna" ■ 

FORKS: 

MESSAGE:  FAI.HESSAGE.OUT . 

IIPUTS: 

DATA:  FAI.DATA.OUT. 

DOCUHESTED  BY: 

SOURCE:  S 88. 001 . 

REFERRED  BY: 

SUBSET :  COITROL.FAI. 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUGIIATIIG.REqUIREHEIT :  B.3.3 . 


ALPHA:  FORH.PLQT.HESSAGE . 

DESCUPTIOH : 

“CrtitM  plot  Malaga  for  display  from 
plot  filo.M. 

EHTIUD.BT: 

“UrtrM" . 

FORMS: 

IOCS  SAGE:  TEMP. PLOT. OUT . 

IHPUTS: 

FILE:  PLOT  .DATA.  OUT. 

DOCUREHTED  BT: 

S0D1CK:  388.001 . 

REFERRED  BT: 

R.HET:  TERH.HET. 

THACKD  notl: 

ORIGUATIHG.AEQUIREHEHT :  B.3.4 
ALPHA:  MAEE_DISPL_HESSAOE. 

DESCUPTIOH: 

"Craataa  aassaga  to  taaparatura  display.". 
EITEHED.Br: 

"Hartrua" . 

FOAMS: 

MESSAGE:  DISPLAT.HESSAGE.OUT . 

IHPUTS: 

DATA:  DISPLAT.HEAD.OUT 
DATA:  DISPLAT.TAn._OOT 
DATA:  DISPLAT  .TEMP. OUT . 

DOCOMEBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 . 

BEFEUED  BT: 

H.HET:  TEMP.HET. 

TRACED  FROM: 

OAIQIIATIIG.REQUIREBEIT :  B.3.2.1 . 

ALPHA:  SEHD.SETPOIHT.ACI . 

DESCUPTIOH: 

"Sands  sat point  acknosladga  prompt  to  CRT". 
EHTERED.BT : 

"Hartrua" . 

FORMS: 

MESSAGE:  TERHIHAL_CRT_HESSAOE_OUT. 

IHPUTS : 

DATA:  SETPOIHT.ACI. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  CRT.STUHO.OUT. 

DOCUREHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  388.001 . 

REFERRED  BT: 

H.HET:  TERH.HET. 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUGIBATIHG.REQUIREMEHT:  B.3.3.5 . 

ALPHA:  SEHD.THIP.REQ . 

DESCUPTIOH: 

"Sand  tha  raqnast  aaquanca  to  tha  taap 
sansor.". 

EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartrua" . 

FORMS: 

MESSAGE:  TEHP.REqUEST.OUT. 

IHPUTS: 

DATA:  REqUEST.SEQUEHCE.OUT. 

DOCUREHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S 88. 001 . 

REFERRED  BT: 

R.HET:  TIME.HET. 

TRACE?  FROM: 


OUGIBATIHG.REQUIREMEHT :  B.2.1.1 . 

ALPHA:  SET.Fil.OFF. 

DESCUPTIOH: 

"Sat  fas  control  to  OFF  (0).“. 
EHTERED.BT: 

“Hartna" . 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  FAB.DATA.OUT. 

DOCUREHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  588.001 . 

REFERRED  BT: 

SUBSET:  COHTRQL.FAH . 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUGIHATIHQ.REQUIREMEHT :  B.2.3.2. 

ALPHA:  SET.FAB.OH . 

DESCUPTIOH : 

"Sots  fan  control  to  OH . " . 

EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartna" . 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  FAH.DATA.OUT . 

DOCUREHTED  BT  : 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 
REFERRED  BT  : 

SUBSET :  COHTRQL.FAH . 

TRACED  FROM: 

OUGIHATIHG.REQUIREHEHT:  B.2.3.2. 

ALPHA:  SET.HOH.TIHE. 

DESCUPTIOH: 

"Updatas  tha  clock  aakna  from  tha  raal- 
tiaa  intar rnpt.“. 

EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartna" . 

IHPUTS: 

DATA:  STS.TIHE.H. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  HOH.TIME. 

DOCUREHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  388.001 . 

REFERRED  BT: 

R.HET:  TIME.HET . 

TUCED  FROM: 

OUGIHATIHG.REQUIREHEHT :  8.2.S.1 
ALPHA:  STORE. SETPOIHT . 

DESCUPTIOH: 

"Updata  tha  currant  taaparatura 
satpoint . " . 

EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartrua" . 

IHPUTS: 

DATA:  SETPOIHT.VALUE.IH . 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  SETPOIHT. VALUE. 

DOCUREHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  388.001 . 

REFERRED  BT: 

R.HET:  TERM.HET . 

TUCED  FROM: 

OUGIHATIHG.REqUIREMEHT :  B.3.3.S . 

ALPHA:  STORE.TEHP. 

DESCUPTIOH : 

"Storas  a  tiaa  A  taap  pair.". 
EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartrua" . 

CREATES: 
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OTm.CLASS :  TEHP.POIIT. 

IIPUTS: 

Dm:  BOW.TIHE 
Dm:  TSff.C. 

DOCOnVTXD  BT: 

SOOftCS:  SS8.001. 

URttD  BT: 

UT:  TEHP.IET. 

TUCED  non: 

OUGIEATIK.IEQUUEHEIT:  B.3_t_2. 

ALPHA:  OPDm.TnP.UBQS. 

DESCSIPTIOB : 

"For  Hck  tap  point ,  coapara  to  iu  I  nin 
and  update  thea  if  noodad . “ . 

EBTOKD.BY: 

"Bartrna" . 

I SPOTS: 

DATA:  T.TSHP.C. 

OUT  PUIS: 

DATA:  TEHPJUX 
DATA:  TEHPJHH. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

30UBCK :  S80.001 . 

SEFEBBED  BT: 

E.BST:  TEHH.HET. 

TUCED  FSOH: 

OHIQIHATIHG.REqUIBEHEHT:  B.3.4.2. 

ALPHA:  VALIDATE.TGHP.KSQ . 

DESCSIPTIOB: 

"Talidntoa  tenper&turs  nessage  A  dnnps 

(ignores)  invalids. 

ESTEBED.BT: 

"Bartrna" . 

I  SPOTS: 

DATA:  HEPOHT_TEHP.il. 

OUTPUTS: 

DATA:  TEHP.C 
DATA:  TALID. 

DOCUHESTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  388.001 . 

SEFESSED  BT: 

S.BET:  TEHP.BET. 

TUCED  nOS: 

OSIQISATISO.HEguiREEEST:  B.2.1 . 


DATA:  BAD.DATA.IB. 

DESCSIPTIOB : 

"lap  keyboard  Input  orcopt  a  legal 

ESTEBED.BT: 

"Hartma" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

EBUHEUTIOB . 

HUES: 

HESSAGE:  BAD.COHHASD.U . 

DOCOMTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  388.001 . 

TUCED  FSOH: 

OBIQXIATIM.REqUIREHEIT :  B.3.5. 
DATA:  CLOCE.TIR. 


DESCSIPTIOB: 

"A  PSEDEFIBED  DATA  I TEH  WHICH  IS 
ISCSEHEBTED  AT  TEE  SAKE  BATE  AS  ESGAGEHEST  TIKE 
EXCEPT  FOB  ITS  IHITIAL.YALUE  WHICH  IS  ASBITUBY 

cLocx.Tm  ur  be  seqasded  as  eboasehebt  TIRE. 
IT  US  BO  CLOCK  EBBOH.". 

LOCALITY : 

SLOBAL. 

TYPE: 

BEAL. 

OBITS: 

SECOSDS. 

USE: 

BOTE. 

DATA:  COnUBD.TTPE.IB. 

DESCSIPTIOB: 

"Typo  of  keyboard  cnund  :aet point  .plot , 

bad.". 

ESTEBED.BT: 

“Htrtra" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

BUOE: 

"aetpoint ,  plot". 

TYPE: 

EBUHEUTIOB . 

HUES: 

HESSASE:  BAD.COHHABD.IB 
HE3SA0E:  PLOT.COHHABD.IB 
HESS  AO  E :  3ETPOIBT.COmABD.IB. 

I SPOT  TO: 

ALPHA:  DETEBHIBEJISG.TYPE. 

DATA:  CST.STSIBO.OOT. 

DESCSIPTIOB: 

"Any  bnffored  ontpnt  string  to  the 
terminal  CHT . " . 

LOCAUTT: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

EBUHEUTIOB . 

HUES: 

HESSAGE:  TEBHIBAL_CBT.HESSAGE.OUT . 
DOCUHESTED  BT: 

SOUBCE :  S 88.001 
OUTPUT  FSOH: 

ALPHA:  SEBD.SETPOIBT.ACX . 

TUCED  FSOH: 

OSIGIBATIBG.SEQUISQIEBT :  B.3.3.S 
OBIOIHATIBG.BEQUIBEHEBT :  B.3.4.1. 

DATA:  DISPLAT.HEAD.OOT . 

DESCSIPTIOB: 

"UCII  SOH  to  start  display  string.". 
ESTEBED.BT : 

"Hartma" . 

IHITIAL.YALUE: 

SOH. 

LOCAUTT: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

EBUHEUTIOB . 

HUES: 

HESSAGE:  DISPLAY JIESSAGE.OOT. 

DOCUHESTED  BT: 

SOUICE:  S 88. 001 . 

IIPUT  TO: 
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ALPU:  HAIE.DISPL.HESSAGE . 

TUCKS  nun: 

QUflUATIlO.UqUIREHEIT :  B.2.2.2 . 

Dm:  D  IS  PUT. TAIL.  OCT. 

DESCUPTIOI : 

"hi  of  ASCII  itqanct  to  di«pl*y . " 

amis.sT: 

"brtta" . 

IIITIAL.  YALUE : 

sat. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

DOHEEATIOI. 

■AIKS: 

HESS  ASK:  DISPLAY  JESS  AGE. OUT. 

DOCUHEETED  BY: 

SOOSCX :  S88.001 
IIPUT  TO: 

ALPIA:  HA  IK.  DISPL.  MESSAGE 
TUCKD  nun: 

QSIOIIATIM.SEqUISEHKIT :  B.2.2.2. 

DATA:  DISPLAY. TEMP. OUT. 

DEBCUPTIOB : 

“ASCII  string  nx.j  of  taap  1b  dogrooo  F 
to  display.". 

EBTEBED.BT : 

"lutm" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

MAXIMUM.  VALUE : 

999.9. 

MIIIMCJL  VALUE 

0.0. 

SESOLUTIOl: 

0.1. 

TYPE: 

BEAL. 

UBITS: 

DEO.F. 

HAKES: 

HESSAOE :  DISPLAY. HESS AGE.OUT. 

DOCUHEETED  BY: 

SOUSCE:  S 88.001 . 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPIA:  HAKK.DISPL.HESSAGE. 

OUTPUT  FBOH. 

ALPIA:  COIYEST.TO.F . 

TUCKD  FBOH: 

OUSHATin.lEQUIBEHEIT :  B.2.2.2. 

DATA:  FAI.DATA.OUT. 

DESCUPTIOI: 

“OI/OFF  control  for  tka  fan.". 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"lartraa" . 

IIITIAL. VALUE : 

0. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

MAXIMUM. YALUE: 

1. 

MIIIHUH.  VALUE: 

0. 

TYPE: 

BOOLKAI. 


MAKES: 

HESS  AGE:  FU. MESSAGE.  OUT . 

DOCUHEETED  BY: 

SOURCE:  588.001 . 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPIA:  FOIM.FAI.HSe. 

OUTPUT  FBOH: 

ALPIA:  SET.FA1.0FF 
ALPIA:  SET.FAI.OI. 

TUCKD  FKOM: 

OBIOIIATIIG.BEqUIBEMEIT :  B.2.3.2 . 

DATA:  FOUID. 

DESCUPTIOI: 

“A  PKEDEFIIED  DATA  ITEM  WHICH  IS  SET  TO 
BITIEE  TIDE 

OB  FALSE  AFTEB  EACH  SELECT  01  il 
EHTITY.TTPK  OB  EITITT. CLASS. 

FOUID  IS  SET  TO  TBUE  IF  AI  IISTAICE 
SATISFY! 10  TIE  SELECTIOI 

CSmUOl  IS  LOCATED;  OTHERWISE,  FOUID  IS 
ASSieiKD  TIE  VALUE 
FALSE.". 

IIITIAL. VALUE: 

FALSE. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

BOOLEAI. 

USE: 

BOTH. 

DATA:  OUPHCS.COHKAID.QUT . 

DESCUPTIOI : 

"A  graphic*  coamd  to  tho  display . " . 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"lartma" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

IKLUDES: 

DATA:  eUPIICS.HUD.OUT 
DATA:  QUPHICS.TAIL.OUT 
DATA:  ICOOBD.OUT 
DATA:  TCOOBD.OUT. 

COmilED  If: 

FILE:  PLOT.DATA.OUT. 

DOCUHEETED  BT: 

SOURCE :  GRAPHICS. DISPLAY. MODEL. 123.HAIUAL 
SOURCE:  588.001 . 

OUTPUT  FBOH: 

ALPHA:  CBUTE.GRAPBICS.COHHAID. 

TUCKD  FBOH: 

OUOHATIM.BEqUIBEHEIT :  B.3.2.1 . 

DATA:  OUPHICS. HEAD. OUT. 

DESCUPTIOI: 

"ASCII  ESC  S  haadar  for  graphic* 

UTXIED.BT : 

"lartraa" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

EIUHEUTIOI . 

DOCUHEETED  BT: 

SOUBCE:  OBAPHICS.DISPLAT.HODEL.123.HAIUAL . 
IDCLUDED  II: 

DATA:  OUPUCS.COHHAID.OUT . 
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IIPUT  TO: 

alpba:  cbeatk.olapiics.cohhabd. 
tbacd  rum-. 

ouaninM.tsqoiaasn :  s. 3.2.1 . 

DATA:  aBAPDCS.TAH._OUT. 

DKSCBZPT10S : 

"ASCII  •  terminating  graphics  coaaand.” . 
EITKUS.BT: 

"httra*. 


LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 


OOCUKITED  BT: 

SOUBCS :  GRAPHICS  .DISPLA  T  .MODEL. 1 23.HAIU  *  L . 
IKLODKD  II: 

DATA:  aiAPDCS.COniAID.OUT. 

I  SPOT  TO; 

ALPHA:  CBEATE.GRAPIICS.COHHAID. 

TLA  CEO  FLOS: 

OUGIBATIIG.REQUIREHEIT :  B.2.4.2. 

DATA:  IOB.TME. 

osscumoi: 

"Current  t  is* ,  last  value  read  from 
clock.”. 

EVTSBED.BT: 

"Bartrra" . 

IIITIAL.  VALUE : 

0.0. 

LOCALITT: 

OLOBAL. 

MAXIMUM.  VALUE : 

90999.9. 

HIIIMUH_VALUE: 

0.0. 

RKSOLUTIOI: 

0.1. 

TYPE: 

BEAL. 

OMITS: 

SECOID. 

DOCUHEITKD  BT: 

SOUBCB:  388.001 . 

I  SPOT  TO: 

ALP1A:  STORE. TEHP 
OUTPUT  FLOS: 

ALPBA:  SET. LOW. TIKE . 

TBACED  FLOS: 

OMOIBATIKJ.LEOUILEHEBT :  B.2.5.1 . 

DATA:  PLOT. 

DESCUPTIOB: 

"Dnaay  Tar  to  indicate  that  asg  typo  is 
plot.". 

EBTEBBO.BT: 

"Bartna" . 

IDTIAL.T  ALUE : 

FALSI. 

LOCAUTT: 

LOCAL. 

TTP1: 

BOOLIAI. 

DOCURBBTED  BT: 

SOOBCS:  588.001 . 

OUTPUT  FROM: 

ALPBA:  DKTEBHIIE.KS8.TYPI . 


UFEBBD  BY: 

A  JET:  TERM. BET. 

TBACED  FROM: 

OUQIIATIK.IEQUILEHEIT :  B. 3.4.1 . 

DATA:  BSCOUJOUBD. 

MSCUPTIOB: 

"A  PBXDEFIIED  DATA  ITEM  HIICI  IS  SET  TO 
EITBIB  TBDB  OB  FALSI  AFTEB  EACH  SELECT  01  A 
FILE  II  A  BETA  OB  OAHU.  UCOBD.FOUID  IS 
SR  TO  TBDB  IF  A  BICOID  SATISFYIBO  TIE 
SBLBCTIOI  CBITBUOI  IS  LOCATED;  OTIEBVISE, 
UCOLD.FOOID  IS  ASSIOIED  THE  VALUE 
FALSI.”. 

IIITIAL. VALUE: 

FALSI. 

LOCAUTT : 

LOCAL. 

TTPI: 

BOOLIAI. 

USE: 

BOTI. 

DATA:  IEPOBT.IEAD.il. 

DESCUPTIOB: 

"ASCII  ESC]T  haador  for  temp  roport." . 
EBTEIED.BY: 

"lartrai" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

EIUMEBATIOI . 

BABES: 

HESS  ABB:  TEHP_LEPOLT.II. 

DOCUHEITKD  BY: 

SOUBCE :  588.001 . 

TBACED  FBOH: 

OUQIIATIM.LKQUIREHEIT:  B.2.1.5. 

DATA:  LEPOBT_TAIL.II. 

DESCUPTIOB : 

"ASCII  S  terminating  tenp  roport.". 
EBTEIED.BY: 

"Bartna" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

EIUMEBATIOI. 

HALES: 

MESSAGE:  TEMP.REPOBT.il. 

DOCUHEITKD  BY: 

SOURCE:  388.001 . 

TRACED  FROM: 

0U9IBATIBG.REQUIRQIEIT :  B.2.1.5. 

DATA:  BEPOBT.TEHP.il. 

DESCUPTIOB : 

"Temperature  in  degree  C  from  senaor . " . 
EBTEBED.BY: 

"Bartna" . 

IDTIAL.T  ALUE : 

0.0. 

LOCALITT: 

LOCAL. 

MAI IMUH. VALUE: 

999.9. 

HIS IHOH. VALUE: 

0.0. 

BESOLtmOI : 
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0.1. 

TTPI : 

BEAL. 

0IIT8: 

on.c. 

HARES: 

HKSSA0I:  TnP.KBP0tT.il. 

DOCUHEBTED  BT: 

BOOMS:  SM.001. 

I1P0T  TO: 

ALPHA:  TBUOm.TEBP.llSa . 

TKBCBD  PUB: 

OKIailBTIM.lEQUItEBEIT :  B.3.1.8. 

DBTB:  KBqOEST.SEqOBBCE.OOT. 

DBSCKIPTIOI : 

"ASCII  BSC] KB  to  roqaost  to og>  roport.". 
BBTBKBD.BT: 

"lortnm" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

TIPS: 

BBOBBKATIOB. 

MAKES: 

MESSAGE:  TEKP.AEQUEST.OUT . 

DOCOBEBTBO  BT: 

SOOBCB:  S88.001. 

I SPOT  TO: 

ALPIA:  SESD.TEMP.KEq. 

TKACBD  FKOB: 

0  RIQIB  ATI  AG.  REqUI  REHEAT :  8  2  13. 

DATA:  SETPOIBT. 

DBSCKIPTIOI : 

''Dainty  vorioblo  to  rofloct  if  aossogo  typo 
is  ootpoiat . "  . 

EBTERED.BT: 

"Sort ran" . 

IBITIAL.TALUE : 

FALSE. 

LOCAUTT: 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

BOOLEAB. 

DOCUBESTED  BY  : 

SOURCE:  388.001 . 

OUTPUT  PUB: 

ALPS A:  DETERHIIE.HSe.TYPE. 

REFERRED  BY: 

SUBBET:  COBTKOL.FAB 
K.BET:  TERM. BET. 

TRACED  FKOB: 

OKIQIBATIBQ.KEqUIKEHEIT :  B.3.3.S . 

DATA:  SETPOIBT. ACE. 

DESCKIPTIOH: 

"Aetaoolodgonont  tost  to  crt.''. 

EBTERED.BT: 

"lortraa" . 

IBITIAL.  VALUE : 

BULL. 

LOCAUTT: 

LOCAL. 

KABOE: 

"ootpoiat  OK”. 

TYPE: 

nUHEKATIOB . 

DOCUBESTED  BT: 


SOOKCE:  S88.001. 

IBPUT  TO: 

ALPIA:  SBBD.SETPOIIT.ACK . 

TRACED  FROM: 

ORIQIAATIAG.IEqUI REHEAT :  B.3.3.S. 
DATA:  SETPOIBT. VALUE. 

DESCRIPT I OB : 

"Carraat  rolno  of  ootpoiat.”. 
EBTERED.BT: 

"Hortraa” . 

IBITIAL.  VALUE: 

70.0. 

LOCALITY: 

GLOBAL. 

HAXIMUH. VALUE: 

999.9. 

HHIBUH.  VALUE: 

0.0. 

RESOLUTIOI: 

0.1. 


UBITS: 

DBB.F. 


DOCUBESTED  BY: 

SOURCE:  368.001 . 

OUTPUT  FROH: 

ALPIA:  STORE. SETPOI AT. 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORIG II ATI AO. REQUI REHEAT :  B. 3.3.3 . 

DATA:  SETPOIBT. VALUE. IB . 

DESCRIPnOI : 

"Sot point  Tolno  in  dogroo  F  os  ontorod  by 
asor  koyboord . “ . 

EBTERED.BT: 

"lortran” . 

IBITIAL.  VALUE: 

70.0. 

LOCAUTT: 

GLOBAL. 

HAX I HUH. VALUE: 

999.9. 

MIIIHUH.  VALUE: 

0.0. 

RESOLUTIOI: 

0.1. 

TYPE: 

REAL. 

UBITS: 

DEG.F. 

HAKES: 

MESSAGE:  SETPOIIT.COHHAID.il. 

DOCUHEBTED  BY : 

SOURCE:  S88.001. 

IBPUT  TO: 

ALPIA:  STORE. SETPOIBT . 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORIGIBATIBG.REqUI REHEBT :  B.3.3.5 . 

DATA:  START.BOUR.il. 

DESCRIPTIOB: 

"Boar  port  of  tonp  plot  otort  tino.". 
EBTERED.BT: 

"Birtna" . 

IBITIAL.TALUE: 

0. 
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LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

HAXIBDH.  YALOK: 

33. 

HHIHUH_VALUE: 

0. 

AESOLUTIOI: 

1. 

TYPE: 

mm. 

OUTS: 

loot. 

DOCUHEITED  BY: 

sootcs :  saa.ooi. 

IBCLUDED  If: 

DATA:  TfflOP  .START  _II . 

TIACED  FtOH: 

ORIGHATIIG.IEQUIREHEIT :  B.3.4.1 . 

DATA:  STAAT.HII.il . 

DESCtIPTIOI : 

"Hlnntaa  portion  of  plot  (tnrt  tiao.". 
EfTKAED.BY: 

"Inrtra" . 

IIITIAL.  VALUE : 

0. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

HAUHDH.  VALUE: 

59. 

IUIIHUH.  VALUE: 

0. 

AESOLUTIOI: 

1. 

TYPE: 

IfTESEt. 

UBITS: 

HIIUTE. 

DOCUHEBTED  BY: 

30UACE:  S88.001 . 

IBCLUDED  IE: 

DATA:  TEHP.STAAT.IB. 

TAACED  FtOH: 

0AI0IEATIB0.IEQUIAEHE1T :  B.3.4.1 . 

DATA:  START. TIME . 

DATA:  STOP.EOUt.il . 

DESCtlPTIOE : 

"Eonr  portion  of  plot  (top  t iao . " . 

EBTKBED.BY : 

"Urtra" . 

IIITIAL.  VALUE: 

0. 

LOCAUTY: 

LOCAL. 

HAXHDH.  VALOK: 

33. 

HIEIHUH.  VALUE: 

0. 

AESOLUTIOI : 

1. 

TYPE: 

IETEOEA. 

UIITS: 

EOOt. 

DOCOHEETED  BY: 

SOOtCE:  S88.001. 


IBCLUDED  II: 

DATA:  TEHP.STQP.il. 

TRACED  nun: 

OtISIIATIM.REQUIREICEIT :  B.3.4.1. 
DATA:  STDPjni.II. 

DESCtIPTIOI : 

"Hinnts  portion  of  plot  (top  tiao.". 
EBTEIED.BY: 

"Inrtra". 

IIITIAL.  VALUE : 

0. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

HAIIHUH. VALUE: 

59. 

HIIIWJH.  VALUE: 

0. 

AESOLUTIOI: 

1. 

TYPE: 

IITS6ER. 

UIITS: 

HHUTE. 

DOCUHEITED  BY: 

SOURCE:  388.001. 

IBCLUDED  II: 

DATA:  TEHP.STOP.il. 

TIACED  FtOH: 

ORIQIIATIIO.REqUIREHEIT :  B.3.4.1 . 
DATA:  SYS.TIHE.il . 

DESCtIPTIOI: 

"Coxrtnt  nystaa  tiao,  raoolntion  0.1s 
E1TEAED.BY: 

"Inrtra" . 

IIITIAL.  VALUE: 

0.0. 

LOCALITY: 

GLOBAL. 

HAIIHUH. VALUE: 

1048576. 

HIIIHUH.  VALUE: 

0. 

AESOLUTIOI: 

100. 

TYPE: 

IITEGER ■ 

UIITS: 

HS. 

HAKES. 

HESSAOE:  TIHE.HESSAGE.il. 

DOCUHEITED  BY: 

SOURCE:  S88.001. 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPIA:  SET.IOV.TIHE. 

TRACED  FtOH: 

ORIGIIATZIG. AEQUIRSfEIT :  B.2.S.3. 
DATA:  TEHP.C. 

DESCtIPTIOI : 

"Lntast  ta^orntnro  ronding.". 
EBTEIED.BY : 

"Inrtrm" . 

IIITIAL. VALUE: 

0.0. 

LOCAUTY: 

GLOBAL. 
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HAXIHOT.  VALUE: 

999.9. 

HHIBOT_TiI.UK: 

0.0. 

USOLUTIOI: 

0.1. 

TTPE: 


OIZTS: 


DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

BODICE:  588.001 . 

IIPOT  TO: 

ALPHA:  COIVEXT.TO.F 
ALPHA:  STOHE.TKHP. 

OUTPUT  PHOT: 

ALPHA:  TALIDATE.TEIIP.HSO . 

TEA CKO  FBOH: 

OAIOrHATIHO.AEqUIREHEIT :  B.3.1.2. 

DATA:  TEHP.F. 

REFERRED  BT: 

SUBRT:  COBTHOL.FAH . 

DATA:  TKBP.HiX . 

IBPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  DETEHHIHE.SCALE_FiCTCH. 

OUTPUT  FHOT: 

ALPHA:  UPDATE.TEHP.RAIGE. 

DATA:  TEHPJQH. 

IBPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  DETERHIHE.SCALE.FiCTOR . 

OUTPUT  FHOH: 

ALPHA:  UPDATE.TEHP.HAIOE . 

DATA:  TEHP.STAIT.il. 

DESCIIPTIOH: 

.  "Start  tina  for  taaparatura  plot ,  input  bp 

aaar ■ “ . 

EHTEBED.BT : 

"Hartra" . 

IHCLUDES: 

DATA:  START.IOOB.il 
DATA:  START.RIH.il. 

►  HARES: 

f  HESSAOE:  PLOT_COHHAID.il. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

L  SOURCE:  388.001 . 

IIPOT  TO: 

,  ALPHA:  DBTERHIIE.SCALE.FACTOR . 

REFERRED  BT: 

R.IET:  TERH.IET. 

TRACED  FROH: 

|  ORIOIf ATIIG.REQUIREHEIT :  B.3.4.1 . 

[  DATA:  THIP_STOP.il. 

!  DESCRIPTIOH: 

"End  tlaa  for  taaparatura  plot.". 
EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartra" . 

IHCLUDES: 

DATA:  STOP.BOUR.il 
DATA:  STOPJIII.il. 

HUES: 

HESSAOE:  PLOT.COfflAID.il. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  388.001. 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  DETERHIHE.SCALE. F ACTOR . 


TRACED  FROH: 

QRIOIBATIBO.REQUIRfflEIT :  B.3.4.1. 
DATA:  T.TEHP.C. 

DESCRIPTIOH : 

"A  atorod  t wporaturo  point.". 
EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartra" . 

IIITIAL. VALUE: 

0.0. 

LOCALITT: 

LOCAL. 

RAIIHOT. VALUE: 

999.9. 

HHIHOH.  VALUE: 

0.0. 

RESOLUTIOI : 

0.1. 

TTPE: 

REAL. 

UIITS: 

DEO.C. 

ASSOCIATED  VITH: 

EITITT .CLASS :  TEHP.POIIT. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 . 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  COIVERT.TO.F.TEHP 
ALPHA:  UPDATE.TEHP.RAIGE . 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORISII1TIIO.REQUIREHE1T :  B.3. 1 .2 . 
DATA:  T.TEHP.F. 

DESCRIPTIOH: 

"Fahranhait  tanp  for  aach  tanp  data 
point . " . 

EHTERED.BT : 

"Hartra" . 

IIITIAL.  VALUE: 

0.0. 

LOCALITT: 

OLOBAL. 

HAIIHOT.  VALUE : 

999.9. 

HIHIHUH.  VALUE: 

0.0. 

RESOLUTIOI : 

0.1 . 

TTPE: 

REAL. 

UIITS: 

DEF.F. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 . 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  CALCULATE.6RAPHICS. COORDS . 
OUTPUT  FROH: 

ALPHA:  COIVEAT.TO.F.TEHP . 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORIGIIATIM.IEqUIREHEIT:  B.3.4. 
DATA:  T.TIHS. 

DESCRIPTIUI : 

"A  tiaa  at  ahich  a  taaparatura  ia 
atorad.". 

EHTERED.BT: 

"Hartra” . 

IIITIAL.  VALUE: 
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0.0. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

HAIIHUH. VALUE: 

09999. 9. 

hhihdh.  value: 

0.0. 

AES OLOTIQV : 

0.1. 

TYPE: 

UAL. 

UHTS: 

SEC01DS. 

ASSOCIATED  WITH: 

EITTTT.CLASS:  TEHP.POIIT. 

DOCUHKETED  BY: 

SOOACE:  380.001 . 

IEFKUED  BY: 

B.IET:  TEBH_IKT. 

TKACED  FBOH: 

OAIOH ATIIO.REqUIREHEIT :  B.3.1.2 . 

DATA:  YALID. 

DESCAIPTIOI : 

"Flag  Indicating  validity  of  taaq> 

naaaaga.". 

EITEBED.BY: 

"Hartnm" . 

IIITIAL.  VALUE: 

FALSE. 

LOCALITT : 

LOCAL. 

TYPE: 

BOOLEAB. 

DOCUHEITED  BY: 

SOUBCE:  388.001 . 

OUTPUT  FBOR: 

ALPHA:  VALIDATE.TEHP.HSO . 

BEFEBBED  BY: 

A.IET:  TERP.IET. 

TRACED  FBOR: 

OBIOIIATIK.REqUIBEHEHT :  B. 2.1.5. 

DATA:  ICOOBD.OUT. 

DESCAIPTIOI: 

”1  coord  (1 . .640)  in  device  coordinator  to 
display.". 

EETEBED.BY: 

"HartrW . 

IIITIAL. VALUE: 

0. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

HAIIHUH.  VALUE: 

640. 

HIIIHUH.  VALUE: 

0. 

BESOLUTIOI: 

1. 

TYPE: 

IVTEOEB. 

UIITS: 

PIXEL. 

0BDE1S : 

FILE:  PLOT. DATA. OUT . 

DOCUHEITED  BY: 

SOUBCE:  388.001 . 


IBCLODED  II: 

DATA:  OBAPEICS.CORRAID.OUT . 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  CBEATE.SBAPHICS.CORHAID. 
OUTPUT  FBOR: 

ALPHA:  CALCULATE.OEAPHICS.COOBDS . 
TRACED  FBOR: 

OBIOIHATIIO.IEqUIBEREIT:  B.3.4.3. 
DATA:  I. SCALE. 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  CALCULATE.OBAPHICS.COOBDS . 
OUTPUT  FBOR: 

ALPHA:  DETKAXnE.SC ALE. FACTOR. 
DATA:  YCOQBD.OUT. 

DESCAIPTIOI : 

"T  coordlnato  (1..300)  In  device 
coordlnatoa  for  display.". 

EITEBED.BY: 

"Hart ran" . 

IIITIAL. VALUE: 

0. 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

HAIIHUH. VALUE: 

300. 

RIIIRUH.  VALUE: 

0. 

BESOLUTIOI: 

1. 

TYPE: 

IHTEOEB. 

OTITS: 

PIXEL. 

DOCUHEITED  BY: 

SOUBCE:  S 88.001 . 

IHCLUDED  II: 

DATA :  GBAPHICS.COHHAID.OUT . 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  CBEATE.ORAPHICS.COHHAID . 
OUTPUT  FBOR: 

ALPHA:  CALCULATE.OBAPHICS.COOBDS. 
TRACED  FBOR: 

OBXQIBATXBQ.REQUIREHEIT :  B.3.4.2 . 
DATA:  T.SCALE. 

IIPUT  TO: 

ALPHA:  CALCULATE.OBAPHICS.COOBDS. 
OUTPUT  FBOR: 

ALPHA:  DETEHH HE. SCALE. F ACTOR . 


DECISIOI :  PLOT.CUHHAID. 

ALTEUATIVES: 

"1.  Single  cosnand  llna  including  start  A 
stop  tines. 

2.  Single  input  cnind,  than  pronpt 
near  to  enter  start  and  stop  tines . " . 

CHOICE: 

"  Alternative  1.". 

EITEBED.BY : 

"Hartra" . 

PBOBLER: 

"Format  A  protocol  of  temperature  plot 
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TUCKS  TO: 

HESSASE:  PLOT.COMUID.il. 

pocama  bt-. 

S ODBCS:  SS8.001. 

TUCBD  FBOH: 

0BXSIHATII8.IEQUIUXEIT :  B.3.4.1. 
DECISION :  SrrPOIlT.COMUBD. 

ALTEBBATIVES : 

“1.  Siagl*  coaud  atriag  including 
**tpoint  rain* . 

2.  httr  eoaud  and  proapt  for 
Tain* . " . 

CHOICE: 

" Alterant ir*  t.“. 

EHTKBED.BT: 

"Eartna" . 

PBOBLEH: 

"Foraat  and  protocol  of  aotpoint 
cnwand." . 

TUCKS  TO: 

HESSASE  :  SErPOm.COIOUBD.IE. 

D0CUHB1ED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  saa.ooi. 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OBIOIBiTIlG.KEQUIllEKEBT :  B.3.3.5. 

EBTITT .CLASS :  TEHP.POIBT. 

DESCBIPTIOI : 

"A  log  of  an  individual  t«ap*ratur* 
point . “ . 

EBTEBED.BT: 

"Iirtna” . 

ASSOCIATES: 

DATA:  T.TEHP.C 
DATA:  T.TIHE. 

CBEATED  BT: 

ALPHA:  STOBE.TEHP . 

BEFEBBED  BT: 

B.BET:  TEBH.IET. 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OBIOIBATIBQ.BEQUIRQfQT :  B.3.1.2. 

FILE:  PLOT.DATA.OOT . 

DESCBIPTIOI : 

"Bata  for  a  fall  toaporatar*  plot  **nt  to 
graphica . " . 

EBTEBED.BT: 

"Eartna" . 

LOCALITY: 

LOCAL. 

COBTAIBS : 

DATA:  QUPHICS.COHUf  D.OUT . 

HAKES: 

HESSASE :  TEHP.PLOT.OUT. 

DOCUHEBTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  SB8.001. 

IHPUT  TO: 

ELPHA:  F0BH.PL0T  .HESSASE . 

OBDEBED  BT: 

DATA:  XC00BD.0UT . 

OUTPUT  FBOH: 

UPU:  CBEATE.OBAPHICS.CORHAID . 

TUCBD  FBOH: 

OBIOIBATIBO.BEqUIKEHEBT :  B.3.4. 
IBPUT.IBTXBFACE:  FBOH.TEHP . 

DESCBIPTIOI : 

"Bacalraa  t  — p orator*  report a  froa 


aonaor . " . 

EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartra" . 

COIIECTS  TO: 

SUBSTSTEH:  TEHP.SEISOB. 

EH  ABUS: 

B.IET:  TEHP.IET. 

PASSES: 

HESS ABE:  TEHP_BEPOBT.il 
DOCUHEBTED  BT: 

SOUECE:  S88.001. 

BEFEBBED  BT: 

B.IET:  TEHP.IET. 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OBIOIBATIIO.BEQUIBEHEIT :  B.2.1 
OBIOUATIBQ.BEQUIBEHEIT :  B.2.1. 5. 
IBPUT.IBTEBFACE :  FBQH.TEBHIIAL . 

DESCBIPTIOI: 

"Eacoivaa  keyboard  input  froa  tk*  na*r>s 
terminal. ". 

EBTEBED.BT: 

“lartroa" . 

comers  to: 

SUBSTSTEH:  TEBHIIAL. 

KIBBLES : 

B.IET:  TEBH.IET. 

PASSES: 

HESSASE:  BAD.COHUID.il 
HESS  AGE:  PLOT.COHUID.il 
HESSASE:  SETPOIBT.COHUID.il. 

DOCUHEBTED  BT: 

SOUECE:  S88.001. 

BEFEBBED  BT  : 

B.IET:  TEBH.IET. 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OBISIBATIBG.BEQUIREHUT :  B.3.3.5 
OBISIIATIIO.BEQUIEEHEBT:  B.3.4.1 
OBIOIIATIIO.BEQUIBEHEIT:  B.3.5 . 
IBPUT.IBTEBFACE:  FBOH.TIHE . 

DESCBIPTIOI : 

“Syatoa  tiaar,  intarrnpt  driven,  Ola 
roaolotion.". 

EBTEBED.BT : 

"Hartroa" . 

comers  to: 

SUBSTSTEH:  STSTEH.CLOCK . 

EBABLES: 

B.IET:  TIHE.IET . 

PASSES: 

HESSASE:  TIHE_HESSiaE.il. 

DOCUHEBTED  BT: 

SOUECE:  S 68. 001 . 

BEFEBBED  BT: 

B.IET:  TIHE.IET. 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OBISIBATnO.IEqUIBOfEIT:  B.2.5.1 . 

HESSASE:  BAD.COKUID.il. 

DESCBIPTIOI : 

"A  Boaningloaa  tarninal  keyboard  input.". 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Bartna" . 

DOCUHEBTED  BT : 

SOUECE:  588.001. 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  BAD.DATA.II 
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DATA:  CanUID.TTPE.il. 

PASSED  TOOOOI: 

UFUT.IITERFACE:  FROH.TERHIIAL . 

TEACSD  FB01: 

ORXGHATIIO.IEqUIREHEIT :  B.3.S. 

HESSAGE:  DISPLAY JSKSSAOE.OOT . 

DESCAIPTIOS: 

"ASCII  Mquici  SOI  xxx. J  EOA  to 
display.". 

ETTEIXD.BT : 

"laitrm". 

DOCMPTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S8S.001. 

FORKED  BT: 

ALPIA:  RAKE.DISPL.IIES SAGE . 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  DISPLAY. HEAD. OUT 
DATA:  DISPLAT.TAIL.ODT 
DATA:  DISPLAT.TEHP.OOT . 

PASSED  TEBODOB: 

OUTPUT. IITEKFACE :  TO.DISPLAY. 

TKACED  FROH: 

OBIGHATin_BEI|UIKEXEBT :  S.2.2.2. 

HESS  AGE:  F  AS  .RES  SAGE.  OUT . 

DESCAIPTIOS : 

"TIL  bit  0  or  1  for  OFF  or  OB." . 
EITEBED.BT : 

"Bartr—" . 

DOCUREBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  SBS.OOI. 

FORKED  BT: 

ALPIA:  FORH.FAS.HSG . 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  FAI.DATA.OUT . 

PASSED  THROUGH 

OUTPUT.IITEAFACE :  TO.FAI. 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORIGIBATIK.REqUIREKEIT :  B.2.3.2. 

HESS  AGE:  PLOT_COmAID.il. 

DESCRIPTIOI : 

"Co— part  to  dr»  a  toaporator*  corro.". 
EBTERED.BT : 

"Bartr— “ . 

DOCUREBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S8B.001. 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  COnUBD.TTPE.il 
DATA:  TEHP.START.il 
DATA:  TERP.STOP.il. 

PASSED  THROUGH: 

IBPUT.IBTERFACE :  FROH.TERHIIAL . 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORIGHATIK.UQUIREHEIT .  B.3.4.1 
DECISIOB:  PLOT.CORHAID . 

HESS AGE:  SETPOIBT.CORRABD. IB . 

DESCRIPTIOI: 

"Coaanad  aoqaoaca  to  aot  now  aotpoint 
ralaa. ". 

EBTERED.BT : 

"Bartr—" . 

DOCUREBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S88.001. 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  CORRABD.TTPE.il 
DATA:  SETPOIIT.TALUE.il. 


PASSED  THROUGH: 

IBPUT.IBTERFACE:  FROH.TERHIIAL. 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORianATHa.lEQUIREHEIT:  B .3.3.5 
DECISIOB:  SETPOIIT.COHHAID . 

HESS  AGE:  TEHP  J>LOT.OUT . 

DESCRIPTIOI: 

"Tk*  soquoaco  of  graphic*  — nut*  to  draw 
a  carro.". 

EBTERED.BT: 

"Bartr—". 

DOCUREBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S86.001. 

FURRED  BT: 

ALPIA:  FORK. PLOT JIESSAGE 

RADI  BT: 

FILE:  PLOT.DATA.OUT . 

PASSED  TTROUGI : 

OUTPUT. IITERFACE :  TO.GRAPHICS.DISPLAY . 
TRACED  FROH: 

ORIGHATIBO.REqUIREHEIT :  B.2.4. 

HESS AGE:  TERP_REPORT.il . 

DESCRIPTIOI: 

"ASCII  soqnaac*  ESC  ]Tm . yjjt  froa  toap 
•—or . " . 

EBTERED.BT: 

"Bartr—" . 

DOCUREBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  SBS.OOI. 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  REPORT_IEAD.II 
DATA:  REPORT_TAIL.il 
DATA:  REPORT.TEHP.il. 

PASSED  THROUGH : 

IIPUT. IITERF ACE :  FROH.TEHP. 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORIOIHATIIG.REquiREHEIT :  B.2.1 . 

HESSAGE:  TmP.REqUEST.OUT. 

DESCRIPTIOI : 

"ASCII  string  ESC]R$  to  triggor  toap 
r sport  froa  sonsor . " . 

EBTERED.BT: 

"Bartr—" . 

DOCUREBTED  BT : 

SOURCE:  SBS.OOI . 

FORRSD  BT: 

ALPHA:  SEBD.TEHP.REq. 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  REqUEST.SEqUEICE.OUT . 

PASSED  THROUGH: 

OUTPUT. IITERFACE:  TO. TEHP . 

TRACED  FROH: 

ORIQIIATIIG.IEQUIREHEIT :  B.2.1. 1 . 

HESSAGE:  TERHHAL_CRT.HESSAGE.OUT . 

DESCRIPTIOI : 

"Any  bofforod  ASCII  sont  to  tho  CRT.". 
EBTERED.BT: 

"Bartr—" . 

DOCUREBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S88.001. 

FORKED  BT: 

ALPIA:  SEHD.SETPOIIT.ACK. 

HADE  BT: 

DATA:  CRT.STRIIO.OUT. 

PASSED  THROUGH : 
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OUTPUT.IITEBPACE :  TO.TEEHIIAL. 
TEACED  nun: 

oeibhatiib.eequieiheit :  b. 3.3.5 
OBiamnaa.uqaiUHEiT:  b. 3.4.1 

OEIGIIATIBQ.BEQUIEEHKIT :  B.3.5. 
HESSABE:  TTXIjaSBiSI.il. 

DESCEIPTIOI : 

"Contains  currant  gyit«  tiaa.“. 
QmUD.BT: 

"Urtra" . 

DOCUHEITED  BT: 

SODBCS:  S8B.001. 

RADI  BT: 

DATA:  STS.TME.If. 

PASSED  TEBDOOB: 

ISPUT.  IITEEFACE:  FEOH.TIHK. 
TBACED  FBOH: 

OEIOHATHO.BKqUIEKHKIT :  B. 3.5.1 . 


OEIBIIATIIG.BEqUIEKHEIT :  2.1. 
OAIOIIATIfQ.IEQUIEEHOT :  B.2.1 . 
DESCEIPTIOI: 

"Escsiva  tauq>aratura . " 

EfTEBED.BT : 

“lartm" . 

IBCOBPOBATES: 

OBianATIBO.IEqUIAEHEfT:  B.2.1.1 
OBIanATIBO.BEqUIBEHEIT:  B.2.1. 3 
OEIBIIATIia.IEqUIEEHEIT:  B.2.1. 5. 
TBACE3  TO: 

IBPOT.IfTKAFACK:  FROH.TEHP 
B.BET:  TEHP.IET 
HESS  ABE:  TOIP.EEPaET.il 
ALPHA:  TALIDATE.TEHP.HSO . 
DOCUHEVTED  BT : 

SOIIECE:  S88.001 

OEIailATIM.IEqaiEEHEBT:  B.2.1.1. 
DESCEIPTIOB: 

"Proyida  t aaparatur a  raqiait.". 
EBTEIED.BT: 

"Hartrua" . 

TEACES  TO: 

ALPIA:  SEBD.TEHP.EEq 
HESS  ABE:  TO(P. EE  QUEST  .OUT 
OUTPUT. IfTEEFiCE:  TO.TEHP. 
DOCOmTED  BT : 

SOURCE .  S 88.001 
IBCOBPOEATED  II: 

OEIBIIATIIO.EEqUIEEHEIT :  B.2.1. 
OEIQIlATIM.EEqUIEEXEIT :  B.2.1. 3. 
DESCEIPTIOI : 

"Tiapiratura  r  aqua  at  format.". 
EBTEIED.BT : 

"lartm” . 

TEACES  TO: 

DATA:  EEqUE3T.SEQUEICE_0UT 
OUTPUT. IITEEFACE :  TO.TEHP. 
DOCUHEITED  BT: 

SOUECE:  SBB.001. 

I ICO IPO BATED  II: 

OEIBHATIM.EEqUIEEHEIT :  B.2.1. 
OEIBXIATIlB.IEqUIUHEIT :  B.2.I.S. 


DESCEIPTIOI: 

"Taaparatura  raport  format . " . 
EBTEIED.BT : 

"HartrW . 

TEACES  TO: 

IIPUT.MTEEFACE:  FEOH.TEKP 
DATA:  EEPOET.HEAD.il 
DATA:  EEPOET.TAIL_II 
DATA:  EEPOET.TEHP.il 
DATA:  TALID. 

DOCUHEVTED  BT: 

SOUECE:  SB8.001 . 

IKOIPOEATED  II: 

OEIOIIATIia.IEqUIBQtEIT:  B.2.1. 
OEISIIATIIO.IEQUIEEHEIT :  B.2.2. 
DESCEIPTIOI: 

"PrsTida  taaparatura  display." . 
EBTEIED.BT: 

"lartm" . 

IKOEPOEATES : 

OEIBIIATIIO.EEqUIEEHEIT :  B.2.2.2 
TEACES  TO: 

OUTPUT. IITEEFACE:  TO.DISPLAT. 
DOCUHEITED  BT: 

SOUECE:  388.001 

OBIOHATIIB.ltEqUIBEHEIT :  B.2.2.2 . 
DESCEIPTIOI: 

"Display  data  fonaat." . 
EBTEIED.BT : 

"lartm" . 

TEACES  TO: 

DATA:  DISPLAT.BEAD.OUT 
HESS ABE :  DISPLAT.KESSAGE.OUT 
DATA:  DISPLAT.TAIL.OUT 
DATA:  DISPLAT.TEHP.OUT 
OUTPUT.IITEBFACE :  TO.DISPLAT. 
DOCUHEITED  BT: 

SOUECE:  S 88.001 . 

I ICO EPO BATED  II: 

OBIBIIATIIO.IEqUIEEHEIT :  B.2.2 . 
OEIOHATHO.IEQUIEEHEIT :  B.2.3. 
DESCEIPTIOI: 

"Proaida  fan  control . " . 
EBTEIED.BT: 

"lartm" . 

IKOEPOEATES : 

OEIOIIATIIO.BEQUIBEHEIT :  B. 2.3.2 
TEACES  TO: 

OUTPUT  .IITEEFACE:  TO.FAI . 
DOCUHEITED  BT : 

SOUECE:  SBB.001 . 

OEIBIIATIIO.EEqUIEEHEIT :  B.2.3. 2. 
DESCEIPTIOI : 

"Fan  output  format . " . 

EBTEIED.BT : 

"lartm" . 

TEACES  TO: 

DATA:  FU. DATA. OUT 
HESS AGE:  FAI.HESSAGE.OUT 
ALPIA:  SET.FAI.OFF 
ALPIA:  SET.FAI.OI 
OUTPUT .IITEEFACE :  TO.FAI. 
DOCUHEITEO  BT: 

SOUECE:  SBB.001. 

IKOIPOEATED  II: 
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QRIGHiTIBO.REqUIRSEIT :  B.2.3. 
ORIOHATIHO.BEqUIREHEHT:  B.2.4. 
DESC1IPTI0B: 

"Pro rids  graphic!  display.". 
EHTBRED.BT: 

"Hartrsa" . 

IHC0RP0UTE3: 

ORIOHATUG.REqUIRBffiHT :  B.2.4. 2. 
TUCKS  TO: 

HESSAGE:  TOtP.PLOT.OUT 
DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

S ODBCS:  588.001 . 

ORIGIBATIIG.REqUIREHEIT :  B.2.4.2 . 
DKSCBimOB: 

"Graphics  cosand  format . " . 
EITERED.BT: 

"Hart mm" . 

TUCKS  TO: 

ALPHA:  CAL CULATE.QR1PHICS. COORDS 
ALPHA:  CBKATK.GRAPHICS.COmilD 
DATA:  GKAPHICS.TAn._OOT. 
DOCUHKHTED  BT: 

SODBCS:  588.001. 

IHCORPOUTKD  II: 

OUGIBATIHO.BKqOIKEMEIT:  B.2.4. 
ORIGUATIHO.RKqUIREHEIT :  B.2.S.1 . 
DKSCKIPTIOH: 

"Bospomd  to  clock  intorrnpt.1'. 
KHTEBKD.BT : 

“Hartrs" . 

TUCKS  TO: 

IHPOT.IHTKRFACE :  FROH.TIHE 
DATA:  IOW. TIKE 
ALPHA:  SKT.IOH.TIHE 
HKSSAGK:  TIHEJIKSSAGE.il 
B.HET :  TIHE.IET. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT : 

SOURCE :  S88.001. 

ORIQIHATIHG.REqUIREHEIT:  B.2.S.3. 
DESCRIPTIOH : 

"Clock  format.". 

EBTEBED.BT : 

"Hartrna" . 

TUCKS  TO: 

DATA:  5TS.TIHE.il. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  588.001. 
ORIGIHATIBO.REqUIREHEHT :  B.3.1 . 
DESCRIPTIOH: 

"Hoaitor  taaparatnra.". 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartrna" . 

IBCOIPOUTKS : 

ORIOIIATIBQ.REqUIREHEIT :  B.3.1.1 
OBIOIHATIHG.REquiREHEBT :  B.3.1. 2. 
DOCOHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  588.001. 

OBIGIHATIBG.BEqUIREHEHT :  B.3.1.1. 
DESCRIPTIOH: 

“Hoaitor  taaparatnra  f roqnoacy . " . 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartrna" . 

TUCKS  TO: 

PERFORM  HCE.IEquiREXEHT : 
TEHPJIOHITOR.IHTKRVAL . 


DOCUHEHTED  BT : 

SOURCE:  S88.00S . 

I  SCO  SPOUTED  IB: 

ORIGIHATIHG.REqUIREHEHT :  B.3.1. 
ORIGIIATIHG.REqUIREHEIT:  B.3.1. 2. 
DESCRIPTIOR: 

“Stora  maximum  data.". 

EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartrna" . 

TUCES  TO: 

ALPHA:  STORE.TEHP 
DATA:  TEHP.C 
EHTITT .CLASS :  TEHP.POIIT 
DATA:  T.TEHP.C 
DATA:  T.TIHE. 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 . 

IHCORPOUTED  II: 

ORIOIIATIia.REqUIRFHEIT :  B.3.1 . 
ORIGIHATIHG.REqUIREHEHT :  B.3.2 . 

DESCRIPTIOH: 

"Display  Taaparatnra.”. 

EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hart mm"  . 

IHCORPOUTKS : 

ORIGIIATIHG.REqUIREHEIT:  B.3.2.1 
ORIGIHATIHG.REqUIREHEHT :  B. 3.2.2 
ORIGIIATIHG.REqUIREHEIT :  B.3.2.3 . 
TUCES  TO: 

OUTPOT.IITKRFACK:  TO.GUPHICS.DISPLAY 
DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 . 

ORIGIBATIIG.REqUIREHEIT:  B.3.2.1. 
DESCRIPTIOH: 

"Proaida  tamparatnro  display  format." 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartmrn" . 

TUCES  TO: 

ALPHA:  COIVERT.TO.F 
DATA:  GUPHICS.COHHAID.OUT 
DATA:  GUPHICS.HUD.OUT 
ALPHA:  MIE.DISPL.HESSAGE 
OUTPUT. IBTERFACE :  T0.GRAPHICS.DISPL1T 
DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  388.001 . 

IHCORPOUTED  IB: 

ORIGIHATIHG.REqUIREHEHT :  B.3.2. 
ORIGIBATIHG.REqUIREXEIT :  B.3.2. 2. 
DESCRIPTIOH : 

"Display  taaparatnra  f raquency . " . 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartrna" . 

TUCES  TO: 

PERFORMICS.REqUIREHEIT : 
TStP.DISPLAT.FREqUEICT . 

DOCUHEHTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  S 88.001 . 

IHCORPOUTED  II: 

ORIGIIATIHG.REqUIREHEIT :  B.3.2. 
QRIGIIATIHO.REqUIRQIEIT :  B.3.2.3 . 
DESCRIPTIOH: 

"Display  taaparatnra  rasponsa  tins". 
EHTERED.BT: 

"HartrW . 

TUCES  TO: 
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PERFOBHiBCE.REqUIRniEBT : 
TEMP.DISPUT.kESPOISE.THIE . 

D0CUMHTE8  BT: 

SOURCE:  ssa.ooi. 

IBCOtPOklTED  H: 

ORIGHiTUG.BEqUIREHEST :  B.3.2 . 
ORIGIBiTIBG.BBqUIkEHEST :  B.3.3. 
DESCB2PTI0I : 

"Coatzal  fan". 

EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartnm" . 

IBCOBPOklTES : 

ORIOIHiTIBG.REqUIREHEST :  B.3.3. 1 
OkiamTIN.kEqnTkEMEIT :  B.3.3.2 
DBIGIHiTIBG.REqUIRQIEHT :  B. 3.3.3 
OBIGIBiTIBG.REqUIkEHEST:  B.3.3.4 
okianiTiBa.ksquikEMErr :  B.3.3.5 . 
TUCKS  TO: 

SUBSET:  COHTBOL.FiS 
iLPHi :  FOBM.FiS.HSS. 

DOCDMEBTED  BT: 

SOUtCE:  588.001 . 

OlialllTISS.iEqUI BEHEST :  B.3.3. 1 . 
DE3CBIPTI0S : 

"Control  fan  fraquancy" . 
EBTEBED.BT : 

"Hart run" . 

TBiCES  TO: 

PEBFOBMiBCE.BEqUIBEHEIT : 
FiB.COBTBOL.FBEqUESCT . 

DOCUHEITED  BT: 

SOUBCE:  588.001. 

T SCO SP0S1 TED  IB: 

OBIGIHiTIBO.REqUIREHEHT :  B.3.3. 
ORIGIBiTIBO.BEqUIBEHEBT:  B.3.3.2. 
DESCBIPTIOB : 

"Control  fan  raaponao  tin*.". 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartrna" . 

TBiCES  TO: 

PEBFOBMiBCE.BEqUIREHEBT : 
FiB.COBTROL.RESPOBSE.TIHE . 

DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  388.001 . 

IBCOBPORiTED  IB: 

ORISIBiTIBQ.REqUIREMEBT :  B.3.3 . 
OBIQIBiTIBG.REqUIBEHEBT :  B.3.3.3. 
DESCBIPTIOB: 

“Coarparo  tap  to  sotpoint.". 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Eartnm" . 

TBiCES  TO: 

DiTi:  SETPOIST. V1LUE . 

DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  588.001 . 

IBCOBPORiTED  IB: 

OBIOIBiTIBO.BEqUIBEHEBT :  B.3.3. 
ORIGIBiTIBO.BEqUIBEHEBT :  B.3.3.4. 
DESCBIPTIOB: 

"Oofaalt  aatpoint.". 

EBTEBED.BT: 

"lartroB" . 

DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOURCE:  588.001 . 

IBCOBPORiTED  II: 


OkIGIBiTIBO.kEqUIRQtEET :  B.3.3. 
ORIGIBiTIBO.BEqUIBEHEBT :  B.3.3.5. 
DESCBIPTIOB: 

"illon  aatpoint  cRang*.". 
EBTEBED.BT: 

“Bartra" . 

TBiCES  TO: 

DiTi:  CBT.STBIBG.OUT 
iLPHi:  DETERHIHE.HSa_TvPL 
IBPUT.IBTEBFiCE :  FkOH.TERMIliL 
iLPHi:  SEBD.SETPOIBT.iCI 
DiTi:  SETPOIBT 
DiTi:  SETPOIBT.iCE 
DECISIOS :  SETPOIBT. COHHiBD 
HESSiGE:  SETPOIBT.CQHHiBD.IB 
DiTi:  SETPOIBT.TiLUE.IB 
iLPHi:  STORE. SETPOIHT 
HESSiGE:  TEBHIBiL.CRT_HESSiGE.OUT 
B.BET:  TERM. SET 
OUTPUT _ I BTERFiCE:  TO.TERHIBiL. 
DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOUBCE:  388.001 . 

IBCOBPORiTED  IB: 

OBIGIBiTIBG.REqUIREHEBT :  B.3.3 . 
ORIQIBiTIBG.REqUIREHEBT :  B.3.4 . 
DESCBIPTIOB: 

"Diapla;  taaporatnra  aatpoint . " . 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartrna" . 

IBCORPOBiTES: 

OBIGIBiTIBG.REqUIREHEBT :  B.3.4.1 
OBIGIBiTIBG.REqUIREHEBT :  B.3.4.2 
OBIGIBiTIBG.REqUIREHEBT :  B.3.4.3 
OBIGIBiTIBG.REqUIREHEBT :  B.3.4.4 . 
TRICES  TO: 

iLPHi:  COHVERT.TO.F.TEHP 
iLPHi:  FORH_PLOT.HESSiGE 
FILE:  PLOT.DiTi.OUT 
DiTi:  T.TEHP.F. 

DOCUHEBTED  BT : 

SOUBCE:  S 88.001 . 

OBIGIBiTIBG.REqUIREHEBT:  B.3.4.1. 
DESCBIPTIOB : 

"Procaaa  kayboard  comuid . "  . 
EBTEBED.BT: 

"Hartm" . 

TBiCES  TO: 

DiTi:  CBT.STBIBG.OUT 
iLPHi:  DETERHIRE.HSG.TTPE 
IBPUT.IBTEBFiCE :  FROH.TERHIBiL 
DiTi:  PLOT 

DECISIOB :  PLOT.COHHiBD 
HESSiGE:  PLOT.COHHIBD. IB 
DiTi:  STikT.HOUR.IB 
DiTi:  STiBT.HIB.IB 
DiTi:  STOP.HOUR.IB 
DiTi:  STOP.HIB.IB 
DiTi:  TEHP.STiBT.IB 
DiTi:  TEHP.STOP.IB 
HESSiGE:  TEBHIBiL. CRT .HESSiGE. OUT 
B.BET:  TERM. BET 
OUTPUT. IBTERFiCE :  TO.TERHIBIL . 
DOCUHEBTED  BT: 

SOUBCE:  388.001 . 

I BCORPOBiTED  IB: 
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0RI8HATW.BEQ0IBEHEBT :  B.3.4. 
OEIGIBATIBa.BEqUIEEHEBT :  B.3.4.2. 

DE3C1IFTID* : 

"Vertical  resolution." . 

EHTEBID.BT : 

“hitra” . 

TTACES  TO: 

ALPHA :  DETEBHIHE. SCALE.  F ACTOR 
ALPIA:  DPDATB.TERP.UI6E 
DATA:  TCOOBD.OOT. 

DOCDRERTED  BT: 

SODXCE:  388.001. 

IKOBPOBATED  9: 

OAIOIIATIM.AEQUIEERErr :  B.3.4. 
OMOnATm.BEQOlkEHEBT :  B.3.4.3. 

DESCBIPTIOB : 

"Horizontal  rosolot ion . " . 

EETEBED.BT: 

"Bartnse" . 

TUCKS  TO: 

ALPHA:  DETKIHIIK. SCALE. FACTOR 
DATA:  XCOOBD.OUT. 

DOCOMEETED  BT: 

S001CE:  388.001. 

IBCOBPOUTED  XI: 

OBXOIBATXn.lEQUIHEREIT :  B.3.4. 
OBIGIBATin.REqOIREKKHT:  B.3.4. 4. 

DE3CEIPTI0I : 

"Display  teaperature  plot  roaponso  tine". 
EETEBED.BT: 

“Hartna" . 

TUCKS  TO: 

PERFOBUSCE.HKQUIBEHEnT : 
TEHP_PLOT.BESPOESE.TniE . 

DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  383.001 . 

IBCOBPOUTED  IB: 

OBIOIBATin.REqUIBEREBT:  B.3.4. 
OBIOIIATin.BEqoiBEHEBT:  B.3.S . 

DESCBIPTIOB : 

" Ignore  erroneous  keyboard  coaaands.". 
EETEBED.BT: 

"Bartroi" . 

TUCKS  TO: 

HESSAGE:  BAD.COHUBD.il 
DATA:  BAD.DATA_II 
ALPHA:  DETKAHIBE.HSG.TTPE 
IBPOT.IBTEBFACE :  FAOH.TEMIIAL 
HESSAGE:  TEBHIHAL.C1T .HESS AGE .OUT 
BJBET:  TEBH.BET. 

DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  S88.001. 

OBIOIBATin.BEQOIBEHEBT :  S2.1 . 

DESCBIPTIOB : 

”1110  syataa  shall  periodically  read  and 
record  internally  the  tiae  and  teaperature . " . 
DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  S88.001 . 


OUTPUT. IHTKBFACK :  TO.DISPLAT. 

DESCBIPTIOB : 

"Connects  DPS  to  the  teaperature  display 


to  allow  output ing  the  current  teaperature." . 
EETEBED.BT: 

"Eartra". 

COBBECTS  TO: 

SOBSTSTEH:  TEHP. DISPLAY . 

PASSES: 

HESSAGE:  DISPLAT.HESSAGE.OUT . 

DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  588.001 . 

BEFEBBED  BT: 

Bjn:  TKHP.BET. 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OBIOIBATIBG.IEQUIHEHEBT :  B.2.2 
OBIGUATin.KEqUIHEHEBT :  B.2.2. 2. 
OOTPOT.IITEBFACE:  TO.FAB. 

DESCBIPTIOB : 

"Connects  DPS  to  fan  to  allow  OB/OFF 
signal  output.". 

EETEBED.BT: 

"Eartrua" . 

COBBECTS  TO: 

SOBSTSTEH:  FAB. 

PASSES: 

HESSAGE:  FAB. HESSAGE. OUT. 

DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  S 88.001 
BEFEBBED  BT: 

B.BET:  TKHP.BET- 
TUCED  FBOH: 

OBIGIBATIBG.BEQOIREHEBT :  B.2.3 
0 BIGIB ATin.BEOUlBEHEHT  :  B.2.3.2 . 
OOTPOT.IBTEBFACE :  TO.GBAPHICS.DISPLAT . 
DESCBIPTIOB : 

"Allows  graphics  coaunds  to  be  sent  to 
the  graphics  display  in  order  to  dr as 
t eaq>eratnro  plot.". 

EETEBED.BT: 

“Hartrun" . 

COBBECTS  TO: 

SOBSTSTEH:  GUPHICS.DISPLAY . 

PASSES : 

HESSAGE:  TEHP.PLOT.OUT 
DOCOHEBTED  BT: 

SOUBCE:  S88.001. 

BEFEBBED  BT: 

B.BET:  TEBH.BET. 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OBIGIIATin.BEQOTBEHEBT :  B.3.2 
OBIGIBATin.BEQOIBEHEHT :  B.3.2. 1 
OOTPOT.IBTEBFACE:  TO. TEHP. 

DESCBIPTIOB: 

"Connects  DPS  to  the  teaperature  sensor. 
Allows  teaperature  requests  to  be  sent  to  the 
teaperature  sensor.". 

EETEBED.BT: 

"Bartrua" . 

COBBECTS  TO: 

SOBSTSTEH:  TEHP. SEB SOB. 

PASSES: 

HESSAGE:  TBIP.KEqUEST.OOT. 

DOCOHEBTED  BT : 

SOOBCE:  S88.001. 

BEFEBBED  BT: 

B.BET:  TIRE. BET . 

TUCED  FBOH: 
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oaxanmM.uquiUHEiT:  b. 2.1.1 
ouamnN.uqoiuBsiT:  B.2.1.3. 
output_iitkbfack:  to.tebhiial. 

Daaamot: 

“Ulan  tart  to  bo  sort  to  tho  user 
terminal's  CBT.". 

KITEIKD.BY : 

"BartxW . 

comers  to: 

SUBSYSTEH:  TElHIIiL . 

PASSU: 

HK33AGK:  TKMHAL.CSTJIKSSAGK.OUT . 
OaCDHUTKD  BT: 

souses :  S88.001. 

BEFEBBID  BY: 

KjnR:  TKULBKT. 

TBACKD  nOH: 

OBIGHATIIO.BEQUIBEHEBT :  B.3.3.5 
OBIGIIlTIIG.lKqUIlEJKTT .  B.3.4.1 . 
PEBFOBHAICX.ttqUIKEHEIT :  FAI.CaiTBOL.FHEqUEICT 
DESCKIPT10S : 

Tit  fu  condition  output  will  bo  updated 
•Tory  10  ooca.". 

KBTKBKD.BT: 

"lertrun" . 

DOCUKSTED  BT: 

SOUSCB:  388.001 . 

TKACKD  FSOH: 

OBIGHATIIG.kEQUIKEHEIT :  B.3.3.1 . 
PEBFOBHAICB.BKqUI  AUEIT : 

FAI.COmOL.  AISPOISK.TIHK . 

DESCSIPTIOI : 

"The  fu  control  output  update  will  occur 
oitbln  ouo  second  fron  tho  latent  tonporaturo 
•  ample . " . 

KSTKSEO.BT: 

"Sartru" . 

DOCUHKITKD  BT: 

SdUSCS:  S 88.001 . 

TBACKD  FSOH: 

OSIGIBATIBG.SBqUISEHEST :  B.3.3.2 . 
PEHFOBHABeK.ISQUZSElfEVT :  TEHP.DISPLAY.FHEQUEICT . 
DESCSIPTIOI: 

'Die  teaperature  display  sill  be  updated 
aaery  20  seconds.”. 

ESTKBKD.BT : 

"Sartru" . 

DOCUHKITKD  BT: 

SOOBCI:  S 88.001 
TBACKD  FSOH: 

OBiaiBATIMJIKqUIUHEST:  B.3.2.2. 
PEBFOSKAICE.tEQUIBEHEIT : 
TKHPJiISPLAT.tBSroiSS.TZHE . 

DESCSIPTIOI : 

"The  te^erature  display  sill  b«  updated 
within  2  seconds  after  the  latest  tonporaturo 
ample  has  been  read". 

KBTKBKD.BT: 

"Rnrtrun" . 

DOCUHKITKD  BT: 

SOUSCB:  SS8.001. 

TBACKD  FSOH: 

OBlGIBATIM.lBqUIBEHSST :  B.3.2.3. 
PKBFOBHABCS.BBQOIBKHKBT :  TKHP.HOIITOB.IITSBVA L. 
DESCSIPTIOI: 


"Temperature  will  be  recorded  at  10  second 
intervals . " . 

ESTKBKD.BT: 

"Bartrm". 

DOCUHKITKD  BT: 

SOOBCE:  588.001. 

TBACKD  FSOH: 

OBIGHATIK.BEQUIBHEIT :  B.3.1.1. 
PEEFOBHAICE.tEQUIEBOST :  TEHP.PLOT.tESPOISE.TIHE. 
DESCSIPTIOI: 

"The  entire  display  will  be  completed 
within  five  seconds  of  the  keyboard  KETUBI 
terminating  tho  keyboard  ceamand.". 

KBTKBKD.BT: 

"Sartrv" . 

DOCUHKITKD  BT: 

SOOBCK:  588.001 . 

TBACKD  FSOH: 

OBXOISATIIG.lLEQUlkBIEST :  B.3.4.4. 

B.IKT:  TKHP.IET. 

DESCSIPTIOI: 

"Processes  teaperature  reports  from  temp 
sensor.". 

EBTKBED.BT: 

"Sartnm" . 

BKFEBS  TO: 

SUBSET :  COITKOL.Fil 
ALPHA:  COSTEBT.TO.F 
IIPUT.HTEBFACE :  FBOH.TEHP 
ALPHA:  HAKE.DISPL.HESSAGE 
ALPHA:  STOBE.TEHP 
OUTPUT.  I ITEHFACE :  TO.DISPLAT 
OUTPUT.IITEBFACE:  TO.FAI 
DATA:  TALID 

ALPHA:  TALIDATE.TEHP.HSa. 

EIABLED  BT: 

IIPUT.ISTEBFACE:  FBOH.TEHP. 

TBACKD  FBOH: 

OBIGHATIIO.kEQUIBEHEIT :  B.2.1 . 

STBOCTUBE: 

IIPUT.HTEBFACE  FBOH.TEHP 
ALPIA  TALIDATE.TEHP.HSG 
IF 

(  TALID  ) 

DO 

ALPIA  COITKBT.TO.F 
ALPIA  HAKE.DISPL.HESSAGE 
OUTPUT.IITEBFACE  TO.DISPLAT 

AID 

ALPIA  STOBE.TEHP 
TEBHHATE 
AID 

SOBIET  COITBOL.FAI 
OUTPUT.IITEBFACE  TO.FAI 
EID 

OTBEBVISE 

TEBHHATE 

BID 

KID. 

B.IKT:  TKBH.IET. 

DESCBIPTIOI : 

"This  r_net  processes  all  messages  from 
the  user  console.". 

EBTKBED.BT: 

"Hart run" . 
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SOUR:  CBEATE. PLOT .FILE 
ALPU:  KmUttnjBa.TTPE 
ALPU:  DmaUIHK.SCALI.FiCT 01 
ALPU:  FOUL  PLOT  .HESS  AGE 

nm.xrmricg:  fboh_teuiial 
DATS:  PLOT 

ALPIA:  SnS.SETPOIlT.ACX 

DATA:  SETPOUT 

ALPIA :  STOSE.SETPOIR 

EITITT .CLASS :  TEHP.POIR 

SATA:  TEIP.STUT.il 

OUTPOT.HTEAFACE :  TO.OUPSICS.  DISPLAY 

OOTPUT.IREBPACE:  T0.TEMI11L 

DATA:  T.Tm 

ALPIA:  0PDATX.TEHP.UI6E. 

DOCOHBITED  BT: 

S001CE:  SB8.001. 

EIABLXD  BT: 

IIPOT.UTEBFACE :  FBOH.TEBMIIAL . 

TUCED  FBOH: 

OAIGUATIK.BEQUIBEHER :  B.3.3.S 
OtlOHATIK.UqaiAEHEST :  B.3.4.1 
OBIBIBATIH.UqOIUHEST :  B.3.S. 

snocrau: 

IIPOT.UTEBFACE  FBOH.TERKIIAL 
ALPIA  DETEmn.ltSO.TTPE 
IF 

(  SETPOUT  ) 

ALPIA  S TO IK. SETPOIIT 
ALPIA  SnD.SETPOIIT.ACI 
OUTPUT.  IITEBFACE  TO.TEMIIAL 

OB 

(  PLOT  ) 

SELECT  EITITT .CLASS  TEHP.POIIT 
SOCI  HAT 

(  T_TIHE> TEHP.STUT.il  ) 

FOB  EACH  EITITT. CLASS  TEHP.POIIT 
DO 

ALPIA  OPDATE.TEHP.BUOE 

no 

ALPIA  DETEIHin.SCALE.FACTOB 
FOB  UCI  EITITT. CLASS  TEHP.POIIT 
DO 

SUBSET  CBEATE.PL OT. FILE 

no 

ALPIA  POBH.PLOT.HESSAOE 

OUTPUT. IITEBFACE  TO.OUPIICS.DISPUT 

otiebiisi 

BID 

KID. 

B.IET:  TIHE.IET. 

DBSCBIPTIOI : 

“iMfoatA  to  rool-tiao  clock  interrupts.". 

ERKIED.Br: 

"Bartnaa" . 

BEFEBS  TO: 

IIPOT.  UTEBFACE :  FBOH.TIHE 
ALPIA:  SUD.TEHP.BKq 
ALPIA:  SR.IOV.TIHX 
OUTPUT. IITEBFACE.  TO.TEHP. 

DOCOHERED  BT: 

SOtJBCE:  SM.001. 

EIABLED  BT: 

nPOT.IITEUACE:  FBOH.TIHE. 


TUCED  FBQH: 

OBIOHATIK.BEQUIBEHER .  B.2.S.1 . 
STBOCTOE: 

HPUT.UTKBFACE  FBOH.TIHE 
DO 

ALPU  SET.IOB.TIHE 

TEBRHATE 

AID 

ALPU  SEID.TEHP.IXq 
OUTPUT. IITEBFACE  TO.TEHP 
EID 

no. 


SOUBCE:  CX.4SOS.CLOCE.SPBC.S8EET. 

DBSCBIPTIOI : 

"Thia  la  tka  specification  akoot  for  tko 
CE-4S0S  clock/calandor  clip  aot,  and  contains 
tka  clock  data  fomata.". 

BRIBED.  BT: 

"Iutra" . 

DOCUHDTS: 

SOBSTSTEH:  SYSTEH.CLOCI . 

SOUBCE.  0 SAPIICS. DISPLAY. H0DEL.123. HA IUAL. 
DBSCBIPTIOI: 

"This  la  tko  user  manual  for  tho  graphics 
display  to  bo  nsod,  and  contains  tho  graphics 
control  aoqnoncos . " . 

EREBKD.BT: 

"lartrtsa" . 

DOCOHERS: 

ALPU:  CBUTE.GBAPIICS.COHHUD 
DATA:  aupncs.cmauiD.ouT 
DATA:  OUPIICS.mD.OUT 
DATA:  GUPBICS.TAIL.OUT. 

SOUBCE:  OBAPBICS.DISPLAT.STSTEH.HAIUAL . 
DOCOHERS: 

StmSTSTEH:  OBAPIICS .DISPLAY. 

SOUBCE:  S88.001. 

DBSCBIPTIOI : 

"This  is  tho  overall  source  rsqnirsasnt 
docuasnt  for  tho  twpsratura  controllar 
softoaro.". 

EREXED.BT : 

"lartrm" . 

DOCUHERS : 

MESSAGE:  BAD.COHUID.il 
DATA:  BAD.DATA.IB 
OBISnATIH.lEQUIBEHEIT :  B.2.1 
OIIOHATIK.IEQUIBDtER :  B.2.1. 1 
OBIOHATIK.OKqUIlKHEIT :  B.2.1. 3 
OUanATIK.IEqUIBEHER:  B.2.1. S 
OUOHATIK.lEqOIBEHER:  B.2.2 
OBI«HATIK.JEt)UIBDtnT :  B.2.2.2 
OBIOHATIK.BEQUIBUER :  B.2.3 
OBiaHATIH.IEt)UIBEHER :  B.2.3. 2 
OUSHATin.ISqUIBEHER:  B.2.4 
OBIflUATIK.AEQUIiniER :  B.2.4. 2 
OUBIIATIH.UqaiBEHER:  B.2.S.1 
OUailATIK.IEqUIUHER:  B.2.S.3 
OBMIlATIK.IEqaiBKHER:  B.3.1 
QBIOtlATIK.AEQUIIEHER :  B.3.1.1 
OUOHATIK.UqUIBEHER:  B.3.1. 2 
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ouaniTiTC.uqoiuniT:  b.3.2 
ouaiuTiM_uqaiuniT:  b_3_2_i 
ouramM.uqoiuniT:  b.3.2.2 
OBi«niriM.icqDzuniT:  B.3.2.3 
OlXBUATIM.UqUIUMBR :  B.3.3 
QBXBIBATIBB.BBQOIIUSR :  B.3.3. 1 
OBIOHATIM.BSqUIBEHXR :  B.3.3. 2 
OBianmM.BzqoiBaaT:  B.3.3.3 
OBXGIBATXM.BBqOIBEHBR :  B.3.3.4 
obigiiatiio.bequisimkr :  B.3.3.5 
OBIBIIATIM.BSqOIBBMBR :  B.3.4 
OBISIIATIM.UqUIAIMSR :  B.3.4. 1 
OAIOHATIM.AEQUIIEHIR :  B.3.4. 2 
OBIGIIATIlB.BlqUISEHKR :  B.3.4.3 
OBISIllTIBB.BXQUIBSmT :  B.3.4.4 
OBIGIIATIIO.BEQUI  AIMER :  B.3.5 
ALP II:  CALCOLATE.GIAPHCS.COOBDS 
SOBER:  COmOL.PAI 
ALP BA:  COIYEBT.TO.F 
ALPBA:  COIYEBT.TO.F.TEHP 
BOBIR:  CRATl.PLOT.nLE 
DATE:  CR.STBII8.00T 
ALPBA:  KTXBHIBKjaa.TTPI 
ALPBA:  DBTBBRIBB_SCALE_PACTOB 
DATA:  DISPLAT.BEAO.OOT 
HESS ASS:  DISPLAY. HKS3A0E.0UT 
DATA:  DISPUT.TA1L_0UT 
DATA:  DISPLAY .TKHP.OUT 
SOBSYSTEB:  FAB 
PBBPOMUBCB_BSqOIUHER : 

F  AB.OOBTBOL_PBEqOEBCT 

PEBFOMABCE.BEQOIAEHUT : 

FU.COBTBOL_SB3POISB.TIHE 
DATA:  PU.DATA.OOT 
MESSAGE :  FU.KSSAQE.OOT 
ALPBA:  POBB.rU.na 
ALPBA:  POBH.PLOT .MESS A9E 
IBPOT.HTBBFACB:  r»OB.TEKP 
IBPOT.UTKBFACE :  FBOH.TESHIIAL 
IBPOT.HTEBFACE :  FBDH.TIHK 
DATA:  8BAPHCS.COmiABD.OOT 
SUBSYSTEM :  8BAPBICS.DISPUT 
ALPBA:  MAEE.DISPL. MESSAGE 
DATA:  IOW.TIME 
DATA:  PLOT 

DBCISIOI:  PLOT. COMMA ID 
MESSAGE:  PLOT_COIBUID.il 
mi:  PLOT.DATA.OOT 
DATA:  BEPOR.IBAD.il 
DATA:  BEPOR.TAIL.il 
DATA:  B8P0BT.TBIIP.il 
DATA:  BBqOBR.SBqOEBCB.OOT 
OElaiBATIM.EEqUIEEMEIT :  32.1 
ALPBA:  SBBD.SBTPOIR.ACI 
ALPBA:  SOD.TIMP.lEq 
DATA:  SBTPOIR 
DATA:  SBTPOIR. ACE 
DBCISIOB:  SRPOIR.COIBUID 
MESSAGE:  SBTPOIR.COHUID.il 
DATA:  SRPOIR.TALOB 
DATA:  SBTPOIR.TALOB. II 
ALPBA:  SR.rU.OF? 

ALPBA:  SRJ'AI.OI 
ALPBA:  SRJOB.TIHB 
DATA:  STUT.IOOB.il 


DATA:  STUT.RH.H 
DATA:  STOP_BOOB.il 
DATA:  STOPjni.II 
ALPBA:  STOBB.SBTPOIR 
ALPBA:  STOBB.TIHP 
SOBSTSTBB:  SYSTEM. CLOCI 
DATA:  STS.THB.il 
DATA:  TIHP.C 
SOBSYSTEB:  TEHP.DISPLAY 
PlirOBIAICB.BiqOIlEHER : 

TEHP_DI8PUY_FBE()UEtCT 

PBBTtBUUICB.IEQOIBEHER : 
TEMP_DISPUY.IESPOISE.TtHE 

PEBPOBIAICB.BEQUI  AIMER  : 
TBBPJHMITOB_IRBBTAL 

BBSS  ABB:  TEMP  .PLOT.  OOT 
PBBTOBHUCE.BEqOIBEMER : 

TEMP .PLOT .AESPOISE. TIME 

MESSAGE:  TEBPJUPOBT.il 

BBS SAGE:  TEMP .BEQUEST .OUT 

SOBSTSTBB:  TEn.SEBSOB 

DATA:  T1MP.STUT.II 

DATA:  TBMP.STOP.il 

SUBSYSTEM:  TBBHIIAL 

MESSAGE:  TEBHIAL.dTJIESSAaE.OUT 

B.IR:  TEBM.BR 

BESSAOE :  TIMEJIESSAGE.il 

B.IR :  THE.IR 

OUTPUT. IREBT ACE :  TO. DISPLAY 

OUTPUT. IITEBFACE :  TO.FAI 

OUTPUT. IREBFACE :  TO. GRAPHICS. DISPLAY 

OUTPUT. IITEBFACE :  TO.TEMP 

OUTPUT. IITEBFACE :  TO.TEBHIAL 

DATA:  T.TEMP.C 

DATA:  T.TEMP.F 

DATA:  T.TIME 

ALPBA:  OPDATE.TEHP.BAIGE 

DATA:  TALID 

ALPBA:  TALIDATE.TEHP.nG 
DATA:  XCOOBD.OOT 
DATA:  TCOOBD.OOT. 

30UBCE :  ITZ. COMPUTES. SYSTEM .HA1UAL . 
DESCBIPTIQB : 

"Tills  !■  tko  i;itn  manual  for  tha 
compntor  to  ns  tho  tenparatura  controllar 
■of t vara .  It  dof inoo  tha  CRT  control  modas . 
EITEBED.BT: 

"lartrn" . 

DOCOURS: 

SOBSYSTEB:  TESMIIAL. 

SUBIR :  CORBOL.FAI . 

DESCBIPTIQB : 

"Tiia  sabnot  proridoo  fan  control.". 
EBTBBED.BT: 

"lartxm" . 

REFERS  TO: 

ALP1A:  F01M.FU.HSG 
DATA:  SBTPOIR 
ALPBA:  SR.FAI.OFF 
ALPBA:  SR.PAI.OI 
DATA:  TIHP.F. 

DOCP— TED  BT: 

SOOBCB:  SS8.001. 

IXFEBASD  BT: 

BJUT:  TBMP.IR. 


TAACKD  nun: 

OBIOTIATIK.BBQOIUBBR :  B.3.3. 

snocmi: 

ir 

(  mp.r>siTPOin  ) 

UNI  3R.FAI.0I 

ommsi 

ALP1A  SR.FU.OFF 

no 

ALPS!  FOM_FU.KSQ 

umna 

no. 

SOUR:  CUATt.PtOT.FILE . 

DESCAIPTIOI : 

"This  subnet  generates  records  in  the  plot 
fils.". 

KIIIUD.BT : 

"Iartrua”. 

AEFEKS  TO: 

ALPIA:  CALC0LATE.atAPRC3.C00 ADS 
ALP1A:  COtYBBT.TO.F.TKHP 
ALPIA:  CUATE.atAPRCS.COinUD . 

DOCOU3TED  BT: 

SOOtCt:  S88.001. 

BEFKBUD  BT: 

t_IR:  TKU.IR. 

STAOCTOU: 

ALPIA  COIYEAT.TO.F 
ALPIA  CALCaUTX_OtAPIICS_COOtDS 
ALPIA  CUATE.aiAPIICS.COlDUID 
UTOU 
BID. 

SUBSYSTEM :  FU. 

DESCAIPTIOI: 

"This  is  s  fan  to  cool  tho  rooa  on 
coanad.”. 

ERKUD.BT: 

"Iartrua" . 

COIIBCTED  TO. 

OOTPUT.IITEAFACE:  TO.FU. 

DOCUBMTEP  BT: 

SOOBCt:  S88.001. 

SUBSYSTEM :  OAAPIICS. DISPLAY . 

DESCAIPTIOI : 

"This  is  a  smart  graphics  terminal  to 
display  a  plot  of 

t  sapor  store  ra .  tiao  upon  c  named.” . 
UTKBKD.BT: 

"lartra" . 

COU ACTED  TO: 

OUTPUT. IITIAF ICE:  TO.OAAPIICS.DISPLAT . 
D0C0KRE0  BT: 

SOOBCt:  OAAPIICS .DISPLAT.STSTEH.HAIUAL 
SOOBCt:  SM.OOl. 

SUBSYSTEM :  STSTU.CLOCI. 

DESCAIPTIOI: 

"This  is  a  ays tea  clock  that  intsrmpts 
tho  softsars 

sad  cam  bo  road  by  tha  softsars.". 


SOOICS:  SM.OOl . 

SUBSYSTEM:  TUP. DISPLAY . 

DESCAIPTIOI : 

"This  is  a  digital  display  to  display  tha 
enrrsat 

t sapor at mxe  in  dsgrsea  F.“. 

DTODJT: 

"Inrtraa". 

COIIBCTED  TO: 

0UTPUT.IITE1FACK:  TO.DISPUT. 

DOCOHEITBD  BT: 

SOOBCt:  588.001. 

SOBSTSTBM:  TKMP.SEJSOt. 

DESCAIPTIOI : 

"This  taaparntnra  aanaor  prorides 
tsaparntnro  randiags  in 

r espouse  to  request  nsssags.". 
BRKUD.BT: 

"lartrW . 

COIIBCTED  TO: 

IIPtrr.IITKAPACE:  FIOH.TEHP 
OUTPUT  .UTEAFACE:  TO.TEHP. 

DOCUMERED  BT: 

SOOBCt:  SM.OOl. 

SOUTSTEM:  TEBMIIAL. 

DESCAIPTIOI: 

"Thin  is  ths  user  terminal  used  for  user 

I/O.". 

EITEBED.BT: 

"Hartrua" . 

COIIBCTED  TO: 

IIPOT.IITEAFACE:  FROH.TERHIIAL 
OUTPUT. IITEAFACE :  TO.TEAMIIAL . 

DOCUHEITED  BT: 

SOOBCE:  SM.OOl 

S ODBCS:  ITZ.COHPUTEA.STSTEH.MAIUAL. 


"tart  ra". 

COIIBCTED  TO: 

IIPQT.IREtFACE:  FBOM.TIHE . 
DOCOMBRED  IT: 

SOOtCt:  CK.4S0S.a0a.SPBC.SIBR 
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Figure  C.2.  Subnet  diagram  for  CONTROL.FAN 
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Figure  C.3.  R.net  diagram  for  TIME-NET 
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Figure  C.4.  R_net  diagram  for  TERM-NET 
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Figure  C.5.  Subnet  diagram  for  CREATE-PLOT  _FILE 
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This  thesis  describes  an  object-oriented  design  methodology  based  on  the  four 
problems  or  decisions  stated  above.  An  object  model  structure  is  also  defined  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  foundation  for  organizing  design  information.  The  object  model  is  described 
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